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Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, New York city. 
The world is full of poetry. J. G. Pencivat. 


With all its sorrows, and pains, and sordid anxieties, there is much poetry 


Poetry finds inexhaustible materials for its most gorgeous and beautiful com- 
positions, in “‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.” James Monrcomery. 


Ir may be presumed, that many readers will be astonish- 
ed at the apparently singular caption to this essay, and, be- 
lieving in the absolute incongruity between poesy and men- 
tal derangement, will be disposed to exclaim, “ can ye ‘ gath- 
er grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?’” Accustomed 
from their earliest years to associate every thing that is fear- 
ful with insanity; perhaps honestly believing in the now 
nearly exploded dogma that mental alienation is one of the 
“phials of wrath” reserved by Him whom they call a God 
of love, to be dispensed, in righteous retribution, upon those 
alone who have infringed his holy laws; esteeming the in- 
sane—if they accurately investigate their own opinions, or 


leave t6 others to judge of these by their actions—as a race 
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of beings entirely distinct from themselves, dissociated from 
human sympathies, alienated from the hallowed affections, 
the deep well-springs of love, which rise fresh fountains in 
the desert of the heart, divested of every attribute of the 
Godlike image in which man was Created, with the excep- 
tion of bodily form alone, fallen like Lucifer, from all which 
may be termed their angelic nature, and worthy of no moral 
associations more exalted than that of fiends, and no men- 
tal connection more elevated than that of brutes, there are 
undoubtedly, many who will marvel at the idea of an at- 
tempted affiliation of poetry and insanity, and perhaps con- 
sider the person who would engage in the undertaking as 
amply qualified for admission into Bedlam. 

Ah! little know they that in the bosom of the maniac, 
still burns the beacon-fire that lights him onward to his 
home in heaven, bright as the flaming pillar, which through 
Egyptian darkness, led Israei’s children to the promised 
land. It would seem that they are unconscious of the truth, 
that, though the intellect may be impaired, and reason driv- 
en from her throne, until the crowning workmanship of 
God is humbled, fallen, and crushed into the dust, yet not 
unfrequently, the heart still swells with those emotions which 
are the attributes of angels, still cherishes the germs of 
moral beauty, which will fully blossom in a better world, 
and is still watered with the warm current of feeling, which 
shall be unto them, “a well of water springing up into ev- 
erlasting life.” 

They know not these uncontroverted truths; or why 
should they cherish these opinions to which I have alluded? 
They can not know them; else, why should they visit asy- 
lums for the insane, with no purer motive and no higher 
purpose than to be amused at the freaks of an idiot or the 
ravings of a madman—to gratify that idle curiosity, which 
would be equally well satisfied by the antics of a monkey, 
or the raging of a famished lion? No, it is impossible that 
they should be aware of them; or whence comes it that 
mm visiting such institutions, they cling together as if for mu- 
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tual shelter from impending danger, gazing at the inmates as 
if they were—not lunatics, but really Lunarians, just fallen 
from the moon; and to the generously warm and cordially 
proffered grasp of the maniac, fearfully extend a hand of 
icy coldness, and immediately withdraw it as if there were 
contamination in the touch. Could they see, as I have seen, 
the strong man, though a maniac, bowed even unto childish 
tenderness by the power of filial affection, and clinging with 
kisses, to the neck of a grey-haired father, as Joseph clung 
to Israel at their meeting in Goshen ; could they be assured 
of the truth, that the little child is in no place more secure 
from harm, and no where more caressed than in the halls of 
a Lunatic Asylum, then might they be induced to acknow- 
ledge, that, though the strong and sturdy oak of reason 
may have been prostrated by an adverse tempest, yet the 
evergreen ivy of affection still flourishes in perennial beau- 
ty, clinging to its old supports, or seeking new ones around 
which to wreath its twining tendrils, Could they associate 
daily, and upon terms of intimacy, with the inmates of an 
Asylum, study their habits, characters, and conduct, and be 
admitted to a knowledge of their motives, their impulses, 
and their otherwise secret thoughts, they would learn that 
though the sun of reason be eclipsed, yet the smaller lights, 
the stars of our better nature, the virtues and the sentiments, 
kindness, benevolence, charity, faith, hope, and veneration, 
are shining with their wonted lustre in the unclouded heav- 
en of the heart. Black as the shades of Tartarus is the 
veil that covers the picture of Marino Faliero, yet the por- 
traits of his brother Doges are as bright, as warm, as glow- 
ing, and as truthful, as when their colors first dropped from 
the pencil of the artist. 

It has been asserted, by one who was laboring under 
mental derangment, that the only difference between the 
sane and the insane, is, that the former conceal their thoughts, 
while the latter give them utterance. This distinction is 
far less erroneous than might generally be supposed, and is 
not destitute of analogy to the remark of Talleyrand, tha 
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“language was inyented for the purpose of concealing 
thought.” The contrast between lunatics and persons re- 
taining the use of reason, is not so broad and striking as 
would appear to such as are but little acquainted with the 
former. It seems to me that one of the most prominent 
points of difference, having the general character in view, 
is, that with the insane, “the shadow has receded upon the 
dial-plate of time,” and they are, truly, “ but children of a 
larger growth.” In their attachments and antipathies, their 
sources of pleasure and of pain, their feelings, motives, all 
their secret springs of action, they appear to have returned 
again into childhood. But childhood and early liie are em- 
phatically the poetical age of man, when hope is unclouded 
and care is but a name, when affection is disinterested, the 
heart unsullied, and imagination untrammeled by the serious 
duties of a working world. 

If these considerations be founded upon truth, the “ Poe- 
try of Insanity” is not a mere chimera, nor the attempt to 
delineate it irrational or absurd, 

If there be poetry in Mathematics, in the stern and pos- 
itive truths of the science of numbers—and there seems to 
have been enough of it, to constitute the theme of a lecture 
by a learned professor—how much more should we reason- 
ably expect to find it in the startling facts and the singular 
fancies connected with mental alienation. 

The eccentricities, caprices, and vagaries of genius, and 
more especially poetical genius, have so long been consider- 
ed analagous to those of insanity, that the fact has almost 
passed into a proverb. 


«* Great wits to mad men, sure, are near allied.” 


The names of several poets of distinguished reputation 
are recorded in the annals of mental aberration, and the, 
vpinion is generally entertained, although combated by Dr. 
Conolly, in his admirable treatise on the “ Indications of In- 
sanity,” that poets are more liable than any other class of 
persons to the invasion of intellectual disease. 
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All, or nearly all of the poetical works of Cowper, were 
composed at periods subsequent to his first attack of insani- 
ty. From his peculiarly sensitive, moral nature, he had be- 
come disgusted, “ a-weary,” and sick at heart with the world 
of manhood, and seized with mental disorder, had retreated 
from society, and with intellectual powers unimpaired, re- 
turned into the childhood of feeling and sentiment, to which 
] have alluded. He then commenced and finished those 
poems, which, while they have imparted and will yet im- 
part entertainment and instruction to myriads of readers, 
have stamped his name with the indelible impress of im- 
mortality upon earth. 


It is well known that insanity not unfrequently develops, | 


or gives greater activity to powers and faculties of the 
mind, which, prior to its invasion, had remained either dor- 
mant or but slightly manifested. No other power is more 
frequently thus rendered prominent than that of poctical 
composition. In early life I was acquainted with a beav- 
tiful girl, who, though possessed of superior intellectual en- 
dowments, had never exhibited an uncommon degree of 
poetical talent. At the age of about seventeen years, she 
became insane, and subsequently to this period, the facility 
with which she wrote most excellent parodies upon the pop- 
ular songs and sonnets of the day, was truly remarkable. 
Nor is this the only instance of the kind that has come un- 
der my observation. The cacoethes scribendi of poetry ra- 
ges, if possible, to a greater extent within the walls of an 
Asylum for the insane, than in the community at large. 
Extemporaneous oral couplets, and stanzas written upon 
scraps of paper, or the fly-leaf of a book, are things of al- 
most daily occurrence. Within the last week a large num- 
ber of the patients in the Bloomingdale Asylum, attended 
a lecture in which the sign “ Licensed to sell beer, porter, 
gc., to be drunk on the premises,” so frequently seen upon 
the houses of “ publicans” in England, was mentioned. 
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On the following day, one of the lady-patients handed 
me a piece of paper, upon which she had written the fol- 
lowing verses : 


“ Strange laws will oft come into force 
In London, you all will allow, sirs; 
So listen and Pat will “ of coorse,”’ 
Endeavor to shew you one now, sirs. 
The Pee!l-actors sweet justice oft crop, 
And send forth their “ Acts” full of blemishes ; 
For instance, at every beer shop, 
You're allowed “ to be drunk on the premises.” 


The Gin palace keepers look blue ; 

In their temples they make a great deal of fuss, 
Saying “ surely this never will do, 

For, instead of a blessing we fee] a curse. 
The publicans draw a long face, 

And say that to poor honest men it is, 
To sell beer in such shops a disgrace, 

While allowed ‘ to be drunk on the premises.’ 


Bill, the scavenger, says he “can’t tell 
Vy of laws there should be zuch wariety,” 
He “ knows that it can't be zo vel 
For the general good of zoziety.” 
And Tom Chips says that he “doesn’t care,” 
But he “ can’t think vot bizness to them it is, 
To pass such a hact as that ‘ere, 
Allowed “to be drunk on the premises.” 


Sam Swi,es to a house t’other day 
Went to swallow some super-brown stout, sirs; 
In appearance no money to pay, 
When Sir Sharpy soon ordered him out, sirs ; 
* As you're drunk where you've paid for your score, 
To prevent you in here it my business is,” 
“Vy” says Sam, “jist luk over yer door, 
I'm allowed ‘ to be drunk on yer premises.’ 


Vy, vot is the use of that board, 
Vots stuck on yer ouse jist outside, sir, 
If I'm not to believe every vord, 
And, of coorse, by its statement abide, sir? 
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Hacts of Parliament is a disgrace, 
If they are not made without blemishes ; 
*Tis as plain as the nose on yer face, 
Allowed to be drunk on the premises.’” 


The gin-man in vain urged his plea, 

That Sam must turn out in the street, sirs, 
And Sam in the mean time made free, 

Helped himself to both spirits and seat, sirs. 
His last sixpence in hand, without fear 

He says “If I do wrong, say ven it is; 
Pro-rogue all such hacts as that ere, 

Allowed to be drunk on the premises.” 


I once had a female patient who had been insane more 
than twenty years, and at that time, was one of the most 


turbulent and incoherent of maniacs; her language, for. 


it could not be called conversation—consisting of the most 
heterogeneous and confused medley of ideas that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Yet in the very wreck and ruin of her 
intellect, from the lowest depth of mental degradation, pos- 
itive idiocy, and cretinism alone excepted, she exhibited a 
predilection for poetry, and a facility in her simple manner, 
of composing it, which might have been envied by an Ital- 
ian Improvisatrice. As 1 was one day making my morn- 
ing visit to the patients, she sat on the green sward in the 
yard talking to herself, or to the phantoms of her imagi- 
nation. She looked up, and with a smile—alas! that 
spiritless smile of the victim of dementia, repeated the first 
stanza of an infant's ditty: 


One, two, 
Buckle my shoe.” 


Wishing to ascertain if it were possible to fix her mind, 
even for a moment, upon one subject, I proceeded to repeat 
the numbers, two at a time, with intervals sufficiently long 
to enable her to form a line to complete the couplet. The 
process amused her, and with the rapidity of true genius, 
she perfected an original rhythmical line for each duplicate 
of numbers as high as thirty-eight. Yet such was her in- 
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congruity of thought, that in this short intellectual exercise, 
it seemed as if “heaven, earth, and ocean” had been 
“plundered,” if not of “their sweets,” at least of many of 
the ideas which they suggest. 

In Asylums for the Insane, as in many a nook and corner 
of the world, there are some who deceive themselves with 
the belief that the mantle of the Elijah of Poets has fallen 
upon their shoulders; some mendicants upon the borders 
of Helicon, gleaners in the Parnassian fields, unsuccessful 
courtiers for the favors of the Muses, such poets as the 
man who, upon being asked if he ever wrote poetry, 
answered that he “once wrote one line.” A production 
of one of these persons is now before me. It consists of 
seven verses, and is entitled “Stanzas of Eventide; Lan- 
guage of Hope; Verity of Mercy.” The following is a 
fair specimen of the whole : 


‘‘How sure to feel our just attempts, how prone to justice, yet 
How unfathomable our cause, how unperjurable our guilt! 

Vain in adaption; vain in promulgus ; versed in travail ; 
Voluptuous in disguise ; village attempt sure.” 


This was intended to be not only poetry, but rhyme ; yet, 
in the latter respect, the author made as decided a failure 
as did Burns, in the following extract from one of the 
diamonds of the poetical casket of the English language : 


*O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly. 


_ And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo'ed me dearly’! 
Bat still within my bosom's core, 
Shall live my Highland Mary!’ 


The true poet, when engaged in composition, requiring 
the energetic exercise of all those faculties, which, in com- 
bination, constitute genius, as for example, Homer when 
writing the Iliad, Dante when employed upon La Divina 
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Commedia, and Racine, and Corneille, when composing their 
thrilling dramas, possesses the power of abstracting his 
mind from present time and circumstance, forgetting the 
objects and persons surrounding him, and peopling “his 
own world” with beings the offspring of his creative in- 
tellect. “The Poet’s images,” says Montgomery, “ are liv- 
ing, breathing, moving creatures; they stand, walk, run, fly, 
speak, love, fight, fall, labor, suffer, die.” Now, so remark- 
ably is this the fact in insanity, that the description would 
be equally true, were the word “maniac” substituted for 
that of “poet.” But, in the language of the author just 
quoted, “ the test of true poetry, is the test of truth itself.” 
Applying this remark to the immediate subject before us, 
the maniac will have the advantage of the poet, for, while 
the latter is conscious that his world of beings are imagi- 
nary, and can voluntarily annihilate them in a moment, the 
former is convinced, beyond the power of reason to dis- 
prove, that his are real, and is totally incapable of destroy- 
ing them at his pleasure. 

A patient now in the Bloomingdale Asylum, has for 
months, been incessantly haunted by persons who “ stand, 
walk, run, speak, love, suffer and die,” if they do not “fly, 
fight, and fall,” and though she is rational upon every ordi- 
nary topic, no argument can disabuse her mind in reference 
to these phantoms of the imagination. By day and by 
night they people her distempered mind ; she hears and sees 
them within doors and without; converses with them 
through the window, the floor, and the walls; listens to 
their complaints, advises them, sympathises in their suffer- 
ings, and weeps when they are in danger or when they die. 

Poetry “has the whole invisible world to itself; thoughts, 
feelings, imaginations, affections, all that memory can pre- 
serve of things past, and all that prescience can conceive 
or forebode of things to come.” That the dominion of In- 
sanity is no less extensive than that which is here described, 
will be attested by all who have been much conversant 
with its phenomena. In reference to the insane, however, 
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Memory is but a tragic historian. For them the poet Rog- 
ers is no faithful chronicler. Their images of the past, the 
sad, the neglected, the irretrievable past, but too generally 


“Smite with steel 
The shuddering thoughts, or grind them on the wheel.” 


Some of the elements and attributes of poetry will now 
be cursorily passed under review in reference to their anal- 
ogy with those of insanity, as exhibited in its symptoms, 
manifestations, or efiects. 

“The essence of poetry,” says Dr. Johnson, “is inven- 
tive.” But the fertility of the inventive power, mainly de- 
pends upon the force of imagination, an element which will 
presently be discussed. It will then be shown, that, among 
the insane, the power of invention, in ideal images, is sufh- 
ciently active, to bear a comparison with the same as it ex- 
ists in the brain of the poet. But, in mental alienation, 
there are frequent exhibitions of this forgetive faculty as 
applied to mechanics. The very fact of a long devotion of 
time and thought, upon a Utopian “ perpetual motion,” is, 
provided the person have an adequate knowledge of the 
laws of physics, sufficient to demonstrate the insanity—the 
monomania, at least of Redheifer and all his fellow-labor- 
ers in that barren field. 

A patient now under my care has for many vears been 
annoyed by imaginary persons who are in the daily prac- 
tice of throwing medicine upon her, through a series of 
invisible tubes, which can be removed at pleasure, and 
passed through the floor or the walls of the room, wherever 
she may be. According to her testimony, she has been 
poisoned, her eyes destroyed, and her neck broken by these 
evil-doers. 

Another lady was troubled by a similar hallucination. 
Her enemies, as she said, had constructed pipes leading 
from all directions into herroom. Through these they con- 
versed, and injected noxious effluvia for the purpose of de- 
stroying her life. She frequently stuffed rags into the corn- 
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ers of the room, in the hopes of stopping up the pipes and 
preventing the ingress of these vapors. On one occasion, 
she surrounded her bed with several chairs, and over these 
placed cloaks, shawls, and other garments, in such manner 
as to form a kind of canopy or tent. This was constructed 
for the purpose of ensuring protection from the effluvia, 
although she believed herself, by virtue of her membership 
of the missionary society, entirely impregnable to such in- 
fection. 

But the most singular and ingenious device, in imaginary 
mechanism, is that of Mr. Matthews, described by John 
Haslam, in the work entitled “Illustrations of Madness.” 
The machine, of which a large and elaborate engraving 
is given, is composed of an ample box, various barrels, tubes, 
and pipes; piano-forte keys, levers, pedals, drawers, musi- 
cal glasses, wind-mill sails, &c., and is called the air-loom 
machine. It was invented and operated by a certain clique 
of “assassins,” among whom were Bill, the King; Jack 
the Schoolmaster, who pretended to be a stenographer; 
Sir Archy, who was called by Mr. Matthews, the “com- 
mon liar of the gang;” the middle man; Augusta, who 
was ordinarily dressed in black ; the glove woman, wear- 
ing cotton mittens; and Charlotte who always spoke 
French, but who was considered in this respect, an impos- 
tor. The object of the apparatus was to generate a 
“warp of magnetic fluid” which, when thrown upon Mr. 
Matthews, or any other person, would subject him to cer- 
tain tortures, called fluid-locking ; cutting soul from sense ; 
stone-making ; thigh-talking ; kiteing ; lobster-cracking, 
or sudden death-squeezing ; stomach-skinning ; apoplery- 
working with the nutmeg-grater; lengthening the brain; 
thought-making ; laugh-making ; poking, or pushing up 
the quicksilver ; tying down; gas-plucking ; foot-curving ; 
lethargy-making ; spark-exploding ; knee-nailing ; eye 
screwing ; sight-stoj ving ; roof-stringing ; and vital-tear- 
ing. Among the heterogenous materials necessary for the 
perfect operation of the machine, were effluvia of copper, 
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and of sulphur; vapors of vitriol, aquafortis, night-shade, 
and hellebore ; putrid effluvia of mortification and of the 
plague; vapor and effluvia of arsenic; Egyptian snuff; 
poison of toad; and otto of roses and carnation. 

“These assassins are so superlatively skillful in every- 
thing which relates to pneumatic chemistry, physiology, 
nervous influence, sympathy, human mind, and the higher 
metaphysics, that whenever their persons shall be discover- 
ed and their machine exhibited, the wisest professors will 
be astonished at their progress and feel ashamed at their 
own ignorance. The gang proudly boast of their contempt 
for the immature science of the present era.” 

Surely here are indications of an inventive power, which, 
if directed to dramatical composition, might enter into com- 
petition with that of Shakspeare himself. 

Wit, if not an essential element of poetry, frequently 
gives to it grace, vivacity, and point. Insanity, may at 
times, diminish this faculty of the human intellect, but it not 
unfrequently increases it. The .nost brilliant repartee, the 
most caustic sarcasm that I have ever heard, came from 
the mouth of an intellectual, and highly-educated lady, who 
had been for several years a patient in an Asylum for the 
Insane. I recollect a pun, perpetrated by a member of the 
Society of Friends, who had long been a confirmed lunatic, 
and for the appreciation of which it is necessary to state, 
that one of the doctrinal works of the religious Society 
mentioned, is the “ No Cross, no Crown,” written by Wil- 
liam Penn. Throughout his insanity, the patient in ques- 
tion, had strencusly adhered to the peculiarities of the fol, 
lowers of George Fox. Neither Brahmin, Sybarite, or 
Christian, could more completely live according to “the 
most straitest of his sect” than he. Furthermore, he cher- 
ished scruples peculiar to himself, and one of these pre- 
vented him from shaking hands with another person, except 
on special occasions. One of his acquaintance, passing 
through the Asylum, proffered him his hand, but was refu- 
sed with a shrug of the shoulders, and a brief but un- 
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pleasant remark. “ What is the matter ?” inquired the ae- 
quaintance, “thou seems very cross to-day.” “Ugh!” ab- 
ruptly and dryly exclaimed the maniac, “No cross, no 
crown.” 

A young man, upon becoming insane, was admitted into 
the Asylum, where his case baffled all treatment, and he 
sunk into a state of complete lethargy and apparent demen- 
tia. At times he did not speak for several weeks in suc- 
cession; nor did he walk voluntarily, during a period of 
many months. At length, on a summer afternoon, a sound 
of many voices, and of great merriment, gave indications 
of no inconsiderable commotion in the yard attached to the 
Asylum. Upon going there, I found this young man, so 
long set down as u confirmed imbecile, dancing about, cut- 


ting up all sorts of antics, and talking in a continual strain . 


of humor, interspersed with sprightly sallies of wit, appro- 
priate repartee, the most pungent satire and cutting sarcasm, 
while patients and attendants gathered from every ward in 
the men’s department of the Institution, were holding their 
sides, convulsed with immoderate laughter. 

Affection, the parent of kindness, may not, perhaps, be 
necessary to poesy, but it enters into all the highest grades 
of the productions of that art, and, so far as those grades 
are concerned, is an essential element or concomitant. 
Love is the basis of the moral world ; and since the moral 
nature of man is more exalted than the intellectual, the 
writings of authors become more dignified and elevated, in 
proportion as the sentiments lend their ennobling assistance 
in their production. Allusion has already been made to the 
existence and activity of affection, in some of the insane, 
Were it necessary, examples might be multiplied; I shall at 
present adduce but one, in which that sentiment led to pe- 
culiar and somewhat ludicrous acts of kindness. 

An insane lady in the middle age of life, a peaceable, 
quiet creature, with a heart overflowing with “the milk of 
human kindness,” occupied a room in an Asylum. She had 
a large quarto Bible, which when she was not reading from 
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it, laid upon the table. One morning, 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised on finding her seated in an arm-chair, the table in her 
lap, and the Bible on the floor. Asking her the cause of 
this new arrangement, she told me that “the table was so 
tired with holding the Bible, that she was “ tending it,” for 
the purpose of giving it some relief. This process was 
often repeated afterwards, and the benevolence that prompt- 
ed it, soon extended to the bedstead, to which she frequent- 
ly gave opportunities of “ rest,” by holding up, for hours 
in succession, the corners of the bed, and the superincum- 
bent clothing. This may appear like burlesque or carica- 
ture, but it is not intended as such; for truly, if ever an act 
of kindness were induced by the pure spirit of affection, I 
believe such was the fact with those just related. 

Love, as a passion, is prolific of themes for poetry, and 
no less is it one of the most fertile sources of Insanity. 
The principal heroes and hervines of poetical romance, 
many of the dramatis personae of tragedy and comedy, 
and not a few of the subjects for Lunatic Asylums, owe 
their existence, as such, to this all-controlling passion. The 
fact has already been mentioned, and to some extent illus- 
trated, that insanity calls into action poetical talent, which 
had theretofore remained dormant. Is not the same true in 
respect to love? “Legion” is the name of the debutants 
upon the poetical stage, each of whom at his first appear- 
ance, came with a sonnet “made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 

The lover lives as it were, in a new world, a realm of 
the imagination unknown to the sober realities of ordinary 
life, and inhabited by the unsubstantial creations of fancy. 
How strong the similitude between him and the maniac! 
Love has the power of endowing the person for whom it 
is cherished, with qualities, which are not possessed ; how 
frequently does insanity occasion a similar misconception ! 
Love, when exerting its extreme domination, awakens ha- 
tred, jealousy, and revenge; insanity, in its darker forms, 
calls up the same fell family of passions. Hence love and 
madness, each in its turn, have brandished the deadly knife, 
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or discharged the fatal ball which has pierced the heart of 
a guiltless and unsuspecting victim. 

Love is rarely guided by reason; Insanity, from its es- 
sential nature, never; but I forbear to prolong the parallel, 
lest way should be opened, for the commencement of a new 
era in the Medical Jurisprudence of mental alienation ! 

The fair and fragile sufferers, from affections blasted or 
unrequited—the “Ophelias,” the “Kates” of real life, are 
not unfamiliar to those who have the care of institutions 
for the insane. The following pathetic, though somewhat 
unconnected and ambigious lines, are evidently the produc- 
tion of one of these. They were written by a young lady, 
who, at the time, was a patient in the Retreat near York, 
in England. 


ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade, 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 

Spirit of darkness! hear thy favorite maid, 
To sorrow’s harp, her wildest anthem sing. 

Ah! how hast Love despoiled my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind! 
Ah! how hast Love flung o’er the trophied tomb 
The spoils of genius and the wreck of mind! 

High rides the moon, the silent heavens along; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground; 
Soft steals the lover, when the morning song 
Of wakened warblers through the woods resound. 
Then I, with thee, my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand ; 
Again my lyre unstrung, I sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance, with harp in hand 
High o'er the woodlands, Hope’s gay meteors shone, 
And thronging thousands blessed the ardent ray ; 
I turned, but found Despair on his wild roam, 

And with the demon hither bent my way. 
Boft o’er the vales she blew her bugle-horn, 

“Oh! where, Maria whither dost thou stray? 
Return thou false maid ;?* to the echoing sound 

1 flew, nor heeded the sweet syren’s lay. 
Hail Melancholy! to yon lonely towers 

I turn, and beil thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourished the night-shade’s deadly flowers, 
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And dark sind blue the wasting tapers shine. 
There, O my Edwin! does thy spirit greet, 
In Fancy’s maze, thy loved and wandering maid ; 
Soft through the bower thy shade Maria meets, 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade. 
O, come with me and henr the song of eve, 
Far sweeter, far, than the loud shout of morn ; 
List to the pantings of the whispering breeze, 
Dwell on past woes or sorrows yet unborn. 
We have a tale; and song may charm these shades, 
Which can not rouse to life Maria’s mind; 
Where sorrow’s captives hail thy once loved maid, 
To joy a stranger and to grief resigned. 
Edwin, farewell! go take my last adieu ; 
Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more! 
Here, parted here, from love, from life and you, 
I pour my song as on a foreign shore. 
But stay, rash youth! the sun has climbed on high; 
The night is past, the shadows all are gone; 
For lost Maria breathe the eternal sigh, 
And waft thy sorrows to the gales of morn. 


Imagination, essential to the perfection of either of the 
fine arts, is the predominant element in true poetry. With- 
out it, verse dwindles to insignificance, becoming mere 
metrical and rhythmical prose, altogether inferior to the 
higher orders of this latter species of composition. With 
it, harmonical language is elevated to the highest pitch of 
elegance and eloquence. It is the fire of Prometheus, sto- 
len from the mental heaven, to vivify the statue of words, 
which were otherwise cold, pulseless, and passionless, as 
the marble beneath the sculptor’s chisel. It is the open ses- 
ame to the world ideal; the Aladdin’s lamp of the mind. 
All time,—the past, the present, and the future; all circum- 
stance—that has been, is, will be, or that can be conceived ; 
al] being—the actual and the ideal—these are the subjects 
of its authority, the obedient vassals of its will. 

Wonderfully exemplified as is the power of Imagination, 
in the annals of poetry, it is no less so in the records of In- 
sanity. In the latter, as in the former, it invests the beings 
of its own creation with power, loads them with riches, 
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lavishes upon them the most eminent honor, and gives them 
all the titles of nobility, royalty, and Deity. Hundreds of 
examples might be adduced from authors in illustration of 
these propositions, but I shall restrict myself to some of 
those which have come under my personal observation. 

An insane lady would for a long time speak to no person 
who neglected to address her as Pocahontas. Soon after- 
wards, she declared herself to be the daughter of Napole- 
on, then the daughter of Semiramis, and at length, the 
Queen of France, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria. 
Finally, upon being questioned in regard to her health, she 
expressed her utter astonishment “that any one should 
speak so familiarly to the Queen of Normandy.” 

A young lady broke the dishes upon which her food was 
served, because they were “not China-ware, and conse- 
quently unfit for the Queen of France.” A Frenchman in 
the Asylum at Malta, called himself the “ Prince of Valois,” 
and a wonderfully sedate and dignified Turk confined in 
the Timar-~hane', at Constantinople, imagined himself cloth- 
ed with sovereignity, and requested me to give “his re- 
spects to the Sultan of America.” 

A gentleman of high intellectual endowments, which 
had been well cultivated by reading, observation, and re- 
flection, assured me that he “ fought the battle of Waterloo 
on both sides,” that Prince Llewellyn was his grandfather, 
Louis the Fourteenth, his great-grandfather, Charles the 
Fifth, of Germany, his great-great-grandfather, and Achilles, 
his great-great-great-grandfather. This pedigree he con- 
sidered was “honor enough for one man,” without tracing 
his genealogy to any more remote period of antiquity. 

In the year 1840, he read in one of the newspapers of 
the day, a report of an Anti-slavery meeting, in London, at 
which it appeared that Danie] O'Connell was treated some- 
what cavalierly. Thereupon, he immediately sat down and 
wrote a letter of which the following is a copy, omitting 
the names of some persons and places. 
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—— —— June 27, 1840. 
“Danizet 

Dean Sin—I was pleased to learn from the papers, 
the manner in which you were treated at the Abolition 
meeting in London, Prince Albert in the Chair, We are 
very much in want of laborers in America, and it is my in- 
tention to put the Chairman of that meeting, his steward, 
and the Committee of Arrangements on my farm, at " 
county, N. Y. Col. —— (naming an atiendant 
in the Asylum,) who comes from near the Giant's Cause- 
way, Ireland, is my farmer, and he thinks that they can be 
made useful in that way. Mr. ——~ ——., who is a color- 
ed farmer of mine, will have the immediate supervision of 
them. This is the destination of all that sort of fellows in 
Europe. The Ladies better not aecompany their Lords. 

I perceive also by the papers, that the English threaten 
to pulverise Mehemet Ali for his obstinacy. They had bet- 
ter begin with Acre ; my uncle (Napoleon,) found it a tough 
job, and I think the English will. Ibrahim Pacha and my 
Lt. General Selme, will be well supported at Acre and in 
Syria. They have instructions to furnish the Circassians 
and Persians with a plentiful supply of artillery, and ammu- 
nition, and persons whe know how to use that ammunition. 

It is my intention to leave here immediately after the ad- 
journment of Congress. Gen. Harrison will be offered a 
mission to England, Mr. Van Buren to Holland, and Mr. | 
Naylor to France. My son, —— Llewellyn, aged 15 next 
August, is the intended King of Ireland. He is a fine lad, © 
and you and your friends must select a wife for him. One 
of the Emmett race would be preferred. My friends, 
(naming six attendants) will come with me to Ireland. 
My Lt. Col., Lord Wellesley, of the 15th Foot, sails about 
this time from Quebec, with the officers of the regiment. 
I hope soon to join them. Lt. Gen. Allison commands in 
New Brunswick. Lt. Gen. Lavalle, an officer in the suite 
of Gen, Moreau, when he came to this country, is my 
Lieutenant in South America, and will be well sustained. 
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1 was well acquainted with Gen. Moreau, and Major 
Lavalle who served in Col. Fenwick’s artillery corps du- 
ring our war of 1812. He will do his duty. 

This world has got to be governed very much as I please ; 
and I learn my pleasure from the Bible. You had better 
consider the union as repealed. I have long since thrown 
away the scabbard, and don’t mean to use it until the af- 
fairs of the world are settled upon the republican principles 
of the Bible. 

Wishing you and the Irish nation all success ; 
{ am your and their very ob’t servant, 
Liewe.tyn, Prince of Wales, 
and Emperor of the World. 


Nor, as has before been hinted, is it princes, potentates, 
and powers of earth alone, with whose position and author- 
ity the vigorous imagination of the insane induces them to 
believe themselves invested. Instances are‘not wanting, 
in which the unfortunate subject of maniacal delusion has 
supposed himself to be the Father of a'l evil. “Hoo!” 
exclaimed one of these, as I approached him, “ hoo! I am 
the Devil; I am the Devil; what time is it?” Being in- 
formed that it was ubout four o’clock, he ejaculated, “ Four 
o'clock ! ’'ve engaged to be in hell at six!” Shocking as 
this may appear, yet it must be acknowledged that the con- 
dition of the mind of the patient was closely analogous to 
that of the immortal Dante, when, in the’ rhapsody of 
poetic vision, he descended to the infernal regions and read 
the portentous monition inscribed above the entrance-gate 
of hell. 


«Lasciate ogni sp2ranza, voi che ne entrate'” 


But there was this important difference: with the latter 
the mental condition was voluntary and transient, with 
the former, involuntary and permanent. 

In striking contrast with the case just related, is that of 
a young lady, who, during an attack of mania, revelled in 
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the pleasures of beatitude, enjoying the eestatic bliss of 
roaming in the “green pastures” of paradise, and beside 
the “quiet waters” 


“Of Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God.” 


Upon one occasion, as I left her room, she commenced talk- 
ing in a strain indicative of this delusion. I locked the 
door. “ Those keys,” said she, “are the keys of angels; 
I hear their tuneful sound. They strove to lock me out of 
Heaven, but they could not.” Was not this—I call upon 
you, ye Poets, and you, ye sages learned in metaphysic 
lore—was not this an example of poetic rhapsody, striking 
in its semblance to that of him 


*‘ whose genius had angelic wings 
And fed on zanna,” 


when, on those angel-pinions 
he traversed the world of spirits, and heard 


“ Heaven opening wide her ever-during gates, 
Harmonious sound, on golden hinges turning.” 


Cases are numerous in which the insane claim to be 
the Virgin Mary. A young lady who had labored under 
this delusion, furnished me after her recovery, with a de- 
tailed account of her case, occupying no less than twenty 
pages. This interesting manuscript is now before me, and 
I proceed to embody, in as condensed a form as is practica- 
ble, some of the most prominent and characteristic halluci- 
nations therein described. 

The young lady, while paying a visit to some of her 
friends, in a section of the country very remote ftom her 
home, became concerned for the welfare of her soul, and, 
after much anxiety, tribulation, and suffering, was made 
happy by a revelation of the whole plan of salvation. 
This clearness of spiritual vision, was afterwards withdrawn 
for a time, but she was made again to rejoice at its return. 
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On the night of this second revelation, she perceived dis- 
tinctly delineated upon the wail of her room, a figure, like 
that of the Saviour, but without hands. On the following 
night, as she was lying down and earnestly engaged in 
prayer, she felt herself lifted from her bed, and a convul- 
sive spasm shook her whole frame. This was repeated, 
and at length she was lifted up and borne away upon a 
cloud, while surrounding harps filled the air with melody. 

Her voice, theretofore tremulous and husky, now be- 
came strong and delightfully harmonious. About this time, 
as she was lying in bed, singing, she saw upon the ceiling, 
a shadowy arm waving to and fro. Her happiness was ec- 
static, and she continued to sing. She now lived in con- 
tinual bliss. Every time she prayed, she beheld a vision, 
generally a window, with clouds passing before it. She 
could pray with much greater facility than at any previous 
period of her life. One night, on retiring, she placed jher 
watch at the head of the bed. She soon heard a noise, like 
the cracking of glass, and the watch stopped. A “ breath- 
ing” was heard at the head of the bed, and when it ceased 
the watch again commenced running. From this, and from 
the former incidents which have been related, she became 
convinced that she was a supernatural being. She thought 
herself selected as the Bride of the Saviour. Her body 
was shaken with spasmodic tremor, and her limbs involun- 
tarily assumed an attitude making the form of the cross. 
While lying in this position, she felt as if wafted away 
upon a cloud ; but at length a poignard was thurst into her 
side, withdrawn, and the stroke repeated. Her sleep was 
refreshing. In the morning, she found the minute-hand of 
her watch split; and, upon placing the watch in her belt, it 
stopped. Looking through the window, she perceived the 
whole universe to be a scene of agitation and commotion. 
Although the sun shone brightly, rain was descending in 
torrents, and the wind blowing with the terrific force of a 
hurricane. The millenium, as she believed, was at hand ! 
‘She threw herself upon the bed. The music of a march- 
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ing army, delighted her ears; and every time she breathed, 
the curtains of the windows waved. 

A few days after this, she wrote letters to her friends, 
and on the following morning found some of the “strong 
expressions” in them, marked with figures like the charac- 
ters of stenogrephy. She told her acquaintance that she 
believed they were made by God. The letters were now 
sealed, but not forwarded. The next day, a gentleman 
having called to whom she wished to read them, they open- 
ed without effort, as if they had not been sealed. 

She now began to visit the sick, believing that her toueh 
would restore them, and bearing in mind the following 
texts of scripture: Matt. xxi. 21: Mark xi. 23: Luke xvii, 
6. She also spent hours in looking at the clouds, firmly 
convinced that she should be translated, like Enoch, to 
heaven. One day she preached an hour in the open air, 
expecting every moment to behold the reality of the scene 
delineated by West, in his picture of Death upon the Pale 
Horse. Much accustomed to going abroad, she had be- 
come tanned, and then perceived that her countenance bore 
a strong resemblance to that of a picture which she had 
seen of the Virgin Mary, painted by an Italian artist. 
Not long afterwards, she beheld a halo of light encircling 
her head, such as is represented in the pictures of the 
Saviour. 

She became the centre of attraction; “the observed of 
all observers.” The children of the neighborhood, even 
the dogs followed her, and she was compelled to lock the 
door of her chamber, to keep the chickens from coming in. 

While on board the steamboat, returning to her home, 
she believed that Christ was upon earth, and that the dead 
were awakened and rising from their graves. Aniong the 
passengers she recognised St. John the Divine, and two 
of the apostles. She imagined herself to be Mary Magda- 
lene, and her father, (who had been dead several years) 
Simon Peter. During the night, preceding the day, on 
which she debarked, she was awakened by the hissing ot 
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serpents, and the roaring and rushing of a waterfall. The 
reptiles were crawling over her, and encircling her in their 
coils. She theught that the general and final convulsion 
of creation had commenced, calmly closed her eyes, felt 
as if borne away upon a cloud, and, after the lapse of half 
an hour, during which the sounds of the last throes and 
agony of expiring Nature were continued, an angel’s seal 
was pressed upon her forehead. _ By this signet, she would 
be recognised among the Heavenly host. 

At one place where the boat touched, she saw several 
of her former acquaintances, who had risen from the dead. 
Among the crowd, she observed a large and apparently 
most powerful man “ wearing a blue navy-shirt and a light 
cap.” This, she believed, was Christ. 

She left the boat at a large town, and stopped at a hotel. 
At the supper-table, and on the following morning, at 
breakfast, were three men, one of them very similar in ap- 
pearance to her deceased father. On the latter occasion, 
as she looked at the person last mentioned, his eye-balls 
glared like fire, and she became convinced that he was 
God, and his companions, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
They were the true Trinity. 

Proceeding, in another boat, towards home, she saw, 
upon the surface of the river, the reflection of a large army 
in heaven, many of the horsemen being clad in mail, and 
leaning forward upon the necks of their chargers. For 
several days in succession, she felt rain descending from 
heaven upon her face. Once as she looked upwards, it 
did not descend. She prayed fervently, again looked up, 
and her prayer was answered by the falling rain. 

Among the ornaments worn by her were a valuable ring, 
a pencil-case, and a watch, all of gold, and gifts of her 
deceased father. Upon being asked by a clergyman, who 
was a fellow-passenger, if she believed it proper to wear 
jewels, she was immediately seized with compunction for 
her transgressions in this respect. Carved upon the watch, 
there was a serpent whose eye was represented by an 
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emerald. She looked upon it, and the eye glared at her 
with a light so fearful, so hideous, and so brilliant, that she 
was unable to withstand its power. Determined to sever 
the last link by which she was bound to earth, she seized 
the ring, the pencil-case, and the watch, and threw them 
overboard into the river. 

Point to me a poem the warp and woof of which are 
woven of a tissue of imagination more exquisite than this. 


The Poetry of Insanity, like that of the Drama, is of 
various kinds; tragic, comico-tragic, tragico-comic, and 
comic. If, among the inmates of an Asylum, there are 
some who are borne down with grief and sorrow, either 
real or imaginary, tortured with agony, or groaning in the 
depths of despair, there are still more who are happy, mer- 
ry, the most careless, light-hearted, good-humored, and per- 
haps fun-loving creatures in the world. The well-conduct- 
ed Asylums for the Insane, of the present day, are far, very 
far from being those wretched abodes of misery, which it 
is generally supposed, from their very nature, they neces- 
sarily must be. Unfortunate as is the condition of the in- 
sane, even under the most favorable circumstances, yet they 
are not, as a general rule, debarred from enjoyment. Their 
intellects may be clouded, but they still freely partake of 
the warm sunlight of the heart. 

In the Insanity of Nat Lee, familiarly called “the crazy 
poet,” Imagination appears to have revelled in continual 
holiday. Albeit the clay which enshrined her was circum~ 
scribed by the walls of a contracted cell, she went abroad 
upon fetterless pinions, mounting into regions “ where bright- 
er stars shine in the mantle of night, and more effulgent suns 
lighten up the blushes of the morning.” 


It was night, and the pulses of the world beat in the 
slow and measured cadences of sleep. But slumber came 
not to the eyelids of the incarcerated poet. The “Queen 
of the silver bow,” although that bow was now laid aside 
for a blazoned shield, bright and broad as that of Achilles, 
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and round as that of the fathers of Ossian, looked placidly 
from her throne into his little cell. Her smile was grateful, 
for it cheered him onward in his flight of Fancy. But lo! 
the gossamer veil of a fleecy cloud is thrown before her 
face, partially intercepting the benignant influence. The 
countenance of the maniac-poet changes to sadness. He 
rises, and assuming the attitude of command, his eye mean- 
while “in a fine phrenzy rolling,” energetically lifts his 
arms and calls upon the Heathen Grecians’ god of gods— 


« Arise, O, Jupiter! and snuff the moon!’’ 


At this moment the cloudy veil becomes more dense and 
dark, and light no longer descends through the window 
of the narrow cell. The maniac-poet clasps his hands as 
if in the agony of despair, and mournfully murmurs, 


“O, thou envious god! thou hast snuffed it out.” 


A singular and unique specimen of poetry, the production 
of Lee, is still extant, though but little known. As not 
irrelevant to the subject of this essay, I shall introduce it 
here, believing the mental condition of its author a sufficient 
apology for some of the peculiar ideas and expressions in 


the first stanza. 


“©, that my brain would bleat like buttered peas, 
And oft, by frequent bleating, catch the itch ; 
Grow black and mangy as the Irish seas, 
To engender whirlwinds for some northern witch. 


I grant that drunken rainbows, lulled to sleep, 
Snort like Welch rabbits in a fair maid’s eyes ; 
Because he laughed to see a pudding creep, 
For creeping puddings, only, please the wise. 


Not that a hard-roed herring dare presume 
To swing « tithe-pig in a catekin purse; 
Cause of the great hail-stones that fell at Rome ; 
By lessening the fall might make it worse. 
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The reason’s plain, for, Charon’s western barge, 
Running a tilt ’gainst the subjunctive mood, 
Beckoned to Basley-wood, and gave the charge 
To fatten pad-locks on antarctic food.” — 


Truly that must be a remarkable mental kaleidoscope, the 
Protean images of which assume such anomalous and 
fantastic shapes as are delineated in this poem. 

One of the most singular freaks of deluded imagination, 
is that in which she induces the person under her influence 
to believe that divers foreign substances, or objects, such 
as are never found in the human system, and sometimes 
vastly larger than it, come from various parts of the body. 
An intelligent clerk, rational as at any period of his life 
upon all matters appertaining to mercantile affairs, labored 
under this peculiar hallucination. 

“ At what time did the moon change last night?” he in- 
quired, 

“Why do you wish to know ?” 

“ Because, at that moment I felt a kind of evolution in my 
thumb, and a bumblebee came out of my back. I can al- 
ways tell when the moon changes, by such feelings.” 

At another time he had a piece of iron about two feet in 
length by two inches in breadth, which he assured those 
around him came out of his eye. Again, he brought ina 
land-tortoise and a rusty file, both of which he was posi- 
tive “came from his back like a clap of thunder.” Soon 
after the failure of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
he one day had two large iron buckles which he exhibited 
with much enthusiasm, saying, “ There, Sir ; those are Nick 
Biddle’s Bank-books—they came out of my back ;” and 
about the same time, his attendant showed me a large col- 
lection of bones, nails, screws, buckles, horse-shoes, locks, 
&c., which he had collected in his rambles, and deposited 
under his bed. He requested that they might be sent to 
Peale’s Museum, as remarkable curiosities, inasmuch as 
they all came from various portions of his body. These 
examples are sufficient to illustrate the peculiar mental phe- 
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nomenon, but the glaring absurdity, to a rational mind, of 
one or two others, will justify their introduction. 

On one occasion, having a large stone in one hand he 
pointed at it with the other, saying, “ There, that is Niaga- 
ra Falls, and it eame out of my knee.” Again, having three 
stones, he declared with great emphasis, “ Those are 
Thomas P. Cope’s ships; (the Philadelphia and Liverpool 
line of packets) one is the Pocahontas, another the 
Alleghany, and the third the Algonquin. They came out 
of my back and knee.” 

Judging by the dimensions of these several objects, he 
must have believed his body remarkably capacious; and 
the same idea of corporeal dimensions must be inferred 
from his imagined power of receiving foreign substances. 
The following anecdote proves that whether the moon have 
anything in particular to do with lunatics or not, at least 
one lunatic imagined that he had something to do with 
the moon. 

On one of my morning visits, 1 met the young clerk in 
the yard of the Asylum. 

“Good morning,” said he, “I swallowed the moon last 
night.” 

The satellite of which he spoke was in its third quarter, 
and, at that moment, dimly visible in the illuminated morn- 
ing sky. | 

“ That was impossible,” I answered, pointing to it, “ for 
there it is now.” 

“Well; if I did’nt swallow it I got it between my teeth, 
at any rate.” 

Among the most melancholy forms of delusion—some of 
the tragic poetry of insanity—is that in which the person 
believes himself to have been deprived of various portions 
of his body. One of the most intellectual men I have ever 
met in an Asylum—a melancholiac—obstinately maintained, 
during a period of some months, and in language remarka- 
ble for its elegance, that his brain was entirely “ corroded,” 
and, although he ate as heartily as any one around him, as- 
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serted most positively, that he “ had no bowels.” Another 
patient said he had no head, and his body was “all broken 
to flinders,” 

A young lady, in the greatest consternation and agony, 
said, “ My teeth are all loose in their sockets ; don’t you see 
them shake? I have felt something in my heart give way, 
and my face is all crumbling to pieces.” A peacock at this 
moment commenced its direful scream. “Ah!” she contin- 
ued, “ that scream is ominous of my fate, and one of the 
other patients has prophesied my ruin. I was born to be 
the greatest in Heaven or the least in Hell, and I fear the 
latter will be my fate.” 

A patient in the Retreat, near York, England, gave the 
following description of himself: “I have no soul; I have 
neither heart, liver, nor lungs, nor any thing at all in my 
body, nor a drop of blood in my veins. My bones are all 
burnt to a cinder; I have no brain, and my head is some- 
times as hard as iron, and sometimes as soft as a pudding.” 
“A fellow-patient, also a hypochondriac,”’—says Samuel 
Tuke, from whose description of the Retreat, the extract is 
made—* amused himself in versifying this affectingly 
ludicrous description in the following lines.” 


“ A miracle, my friends! come view 

A man, admit his own words true, 
Who lives without a soul ; 

Nor liver, lungs, nor heart has he; 

Yet, sometimes can as cheerful be 

As if he had the whole. 


His head (take his own words along) 
Now hard as jron, yet, ere long, 

Is soft as any jelly; 
All burnt, his sinews, and his lungs ; 
Of his complaints not fifty tongues 
Could find enough to tell ye. 


Yet he who paint his likeness here, 
Has just as mach himself, to fear ; 
He’s wrong from top to toe. 
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Ah, friends! pray help us if you can, 
And make us each again a man, 
That we from hence may go.” 


Imaginary plots against the lives of the insane, are so com- 
mon as to have ceased to be a novelty. They are general- 
ly altogether fanciful, the “plotters,” “assassins,” &c., 
never making any open attempt at the destruction of him 
against whom it is supposed they have conspired. The 
reverse, however, is sometimes true. 

A man who had been insane many years, was often 
highly excited and exasperated in the morning, by “ scoun- 
drels and murderers who came into his room in the night 
to pick his teeth.” Even “the snakes” were combined, a 
hideous cabal of reptiles, against him, and hundreds of them 
rose from the ground, whenever he walked, so that, in order 
to shun them, he was obliged to be careful where he placed 
his feet. 

Another patient frequently found it “ impossible to sleep, 
there was so much firing of cannon.” One morning he 
was standing in the corner of his room, crowded into as 
small a space as possible, and his head enveloped in a hand- 
kerchief. This was done for security against the guns of 
his enemies, who had “been shooting at him all night long.” 
On being asked if they had hit him, he answered, “Only 
once—up there,” touching the crown of his head. 

One of the most painfully interesting cases of insanity I 
have ever known was that of a gentleman of high respect- 
ability, who had long held, with unimpeachable integrity, an 
important “office of honor and profit.” Removed, in an 
active state of mania, to an Asylum some miles from the 
city in which he resided, he first imagined that an institution 
with which he had been connected was robbed and all his 
relatives murdered ; next were concocted the most direful 
and fiendish plots against himself; every stranger whom 
he saw from his window—even the patients and attendants 
in the Asylum, were Jeagued in the fell purpose of destroy- 
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ing his life. In the silent watches of the night, as in the 
more noisy hours of day, his ears were assailed by the 
continual revels of imaginary conspirators, talking, laughing, 
and “howling like so many devils.” They called him a 
robber, and sneeringly declared that ,he and his father were 
“nothing but rat-tats.” Finally, the schemes of the ideal 
cabal became more extensive ; they determined upon the 
destruction of the city; their “secret, foul, and midnight” 
plots would result in scenes to which those of the French 
revolution were as nothing, and their ultimate effect would 
be to “depopulate the earth.” 

Some of the insane imagine themselves in a _paradoxi- 
cal condition, being compelled “ to be, to act, or to suffer,” 
without the ability of being, acting, or suffering. A lady 
who was formerly my patient, frequently uttered such ex- 
pressions as these—*I can’t live and I can’t die.” “I am 
going to the bad place and I can’t get there.” Another, 
whose disease was of a similar character, begged to “be 
thrown into the ocean,” where she might “ float away for- 
ever,” because she could “never be off the face of the 
earth;” yet she had an almost hydrophobial antipathy to 
water. 

A gentleman whose delusions were somewhat analogous 
to those in question, related to me the following extract from 
his unwritten autobiography. 

“ When I was so young that I could neither cipher, write, 
nor calculate, they took me into a store, with a chain around 
my neck, weighed me for salt and charcoal, and told me I 
was’nt fit for the gallows, for heaven, or for hell. On the 
fourteenth of March, in the year 1414, 1 was killed by a 
fall on the ice; I died of the measles and small-pox, was 
poisoned and left with the dead, unburied. Being dead I 
can not speak; but I gave up the ghost. I broke my leg, 
arm, and neck, and was strangled to death by the rigging 
of the ship, off Staten Island.” 


The inaginary sufferings of this hale. hearty, and jovial 
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gentleman, were as diversified as those of the man in tho 
old song, who says of himself, 


“Tn seek of promotion, 
I walked the wide ocean ; 
Was shipwrecked, and murdered, and sold as 8 slave; 
O’er mountains and rivers, 
Was pelted to shivers, 
And found on this dry land a watery grave.” 


It not unfrequently happens that the melancholy insane 
believe their individual sins are to be visited, in retributive 
justice, upon all mankind. A few years since, I had a pa- 
tient of this kind, who imagined that “ ruin and destruction” 
had been brought upon the earth by his own reprehensible 
and guilty conduct. To him, the smoke ascending from a 
chimney, indicated the commencement of a general con- 
flagration of the universe—a destiny imposed upon all cre- 
ated things, for the sins which he alone had committed. He 
was induced to assist in raking leaves; but, while thus en- 
gaged, he was firmly impressed with the idea that he was 
erecting a funeral pile, fatal as that of the Hindoo Suttee,. 
upon which he was himself to suffer immolation. 

The phases of insanity are ag almost infinitely diversified. 
as those of poetry. All thoughts, all feelings, all motions,. 
all impulses, all actions recorded in the latter, have, or may 
have existence in the former. Infinity of time, infinity of 
space, infinity of thought, infinity of movement, infinity of 
being—these are the attributes of either and of both, 
Heaven, earth, and hell ; the world that is, the world that 
is to come, and worlds which have not been, are not, and 
shall never be, are open to their ideal vision. Distance: be- 
comes annihilated, immensity circumscribed to a point, eter- 
nity condensed into the momentary present, by their magic 
power. ‘Theirs is a wand more potent than that of the sor- 
ceress ; theirs a talisman against which nothing can prevail. 

But, after all that has been written, and al] that may be 
said, be there a similitude between insanity and poetry, or 
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be there not, the existence of the former is greatly to be de- 
plored. No palliation, no specious argument, no artificial 
gloss can divest it of its deformity, or conceal its melan- 
choly horrors. Beneath its sway Reason is deprived of her 
throne, and alienated from her empire ; the most glorious 
attribute of man is, for the time, destroyed ; the distinctive 
characteristic of our race is obliterated, and he who was 
“exalted to the heavens” is brought down to earth. Yet 
often, in its most protracted forms, when years, both many 
and long, have rolled away beneath its influence, when the 
sands in the glass of time are nearly spent, and the flame of 
life is flickering towards extinction, the mind rises superior 
to the power which has crushed it, and, like the sun at the 
close of a clouded day, shines forth in the brightness and 
beauty of its primeval lustre. 


“So blessings brighten ere they take their flight.” 


And when this resumption of the throne of reason does not 
occur in life, it is a blessed consolation of the Christian’s 
faith that the trammels of earth can not be borne beyond 
the grave; that, when the “silver cord is loosed and the 
golden bow! is broken,” all the dross that dimmed and 
tarnished the lustre of the soul shall be severed from that 
spiritual essence, and it shall stand, as stand the souls of 
those more fortunate in their temporal existence, before a 
tribunal of unerring justice, in the realm where Love, and 
Life, and Light, a glorious triune, eternal as the Power from 
which they sprang, siiail obliterate the shadowed Past, in 
the effulgence and beatitude of the Present. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


STATISTICS OF SUICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
In a Letter from E. K. Hunt, M. D., of Hartford, Ct. 


Dr. Bricgnam—My attention having for some time past 
been especially directed to the subject of suicide, curiosity, 
as well as a desire to ascertain with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the annual number of suicides committed in this 
country, led me to note down the following particulars, 
derived from the careful examination of one newspaper, 
the New York Mercury, or Weekly Journal of Commerce, 
for a period of twelve months, 

I noticed, First ; the number of persons committing this 
act. 

Second ; the age of each person, at the time of com- 
mitting it. 

Third ; the time when it was committed. 

Fourth; residence. 

Fifth ; the remote cause. 

Sixth ; the proximate or immediate cause. 

Seventh ; the civil condition of each. 

Such remarks as occurred to me, and seemed appro- 
priate, follow each division. 

The number of suicides, most of whose names were 
published, amounted to one hundred and eighty-four. 

Of these, one hundred and fifty-four were men ; the re- 
maining thirty, women. 

Their ages were not in many cases given. The ex- 
tremes of those published, were eighty-one, and sixteen. 
Of the latter age, were three. 
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As near as could be ascertained, 
In August, 16 suicides were er 
September, 14 “ “ 


October, 12 “ = 
November, 11 “ 
December, 13 “ 
January, 10 “ “ 
February, 14 “ 
March, 8 “ “ 
Api, 20 * 
May, 

be 


July, 


Total, 172 

In the case of the remaining 12, the time the act was 
committed, was in no way referred to. 

It has been found from careful observations made under 
the most favorable circumstances, that the warm seasons of 
the year are characterised by the greatest number of sui- 
cides. Without referring to authorities, it is worthy of no- 
tice that the above table confirms that view. 


The quarter commencing with July, numbers 56 suicides. 


with April, 48. 
“ October, 36. 
“ January, 32. 


M. Guerry, an advocate in the Royal court at Paris, 
was induced by the calls of his profession, to make a very 
extended and minute investigation of this subject. His re- 
searches embraced the whole of France, and in regard to 
seasons, his results correspond with those just stated. To 
illustrate the minuteness of detail to which his investigations 
descended, as well as to state an interesting fact, I would ob- 
serve, that he found that the greatest number of suicides 
were committed between the hours of four and six in the 
morning, and the least between two and four. 
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In the State of New York, 44 suicides were committed. 
Pennsylvania, 25 
Massachusetts, 20 


Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Ohio, 
Maryland, 


N. Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 


Michigan, 
Vermont, 
Missouri, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky, 
Connecticut, 
Illinois, 


13 


North Carolina, 3 
SouthCarolina, 2 


Arkansas, 
Mississippi, 
Indiana, 


Rhode Island, 


Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
Delaware, 
Long Island, 
Florida, 


2 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


“ 


= 


In places the situation of which was not stated, 7 were 


committed. 


Mental derangement was the cause assigned in twenty- 


nine cases. 


Habitual intemperance in nine cases. 


Depression of mind was the assigned cause in eight, 
Domestic trouble in four. 
Millerism, three. 


Dissipation, three. 
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Intoxication and the temporary use of intoxicating drinks 
in four cases. 

Weariness of life in two. 

Jealousy, two. 

Remorse, two. 

Dyspepsia, one. 

I}l-health, one. 

Seduction, one. 

Infidelity of wife, one. 

Murder of neighbor, one. 

Delirium tremens, one. 

Apprehended Insanity, one. 

Fever, one. 

Dread of death, one. 

Want of employment, one. 

Poverty, one. 

Violent passion, one. 

Love, one. 

Disappointed love, one. 

Unlawful love, one. 

Desertion of lover, one. 

Gambling, one. 

Homeless orphan, one. 

In the remaining cases, amounting to 101, no cause what- 
ever was referred to in many instances, while in others, it 
was distinctly stated that no probable, cause could be as- 
signed. 

In the above enumeration, I have purposely employed 
the language in which the accounts were given; and you 
will at once perceive that tl ey are such as are assigned in 
the history of cases kept at institutions for the Insane, as 
the causes of Insanity. Not one is here given, that is not 
adequate, when permitted for any considerable time, to op- 
erate upon the mind, to produce this result. 

Much authority of a highly respectable character, might 
be adduced to show that suicide is in a great proportion of 
cases the result of physical disease. Proof, however, is not 
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wanting sufficient to satisfy your mind as to the correct- 
ness of this view. 


Manner of Committing the Act. 


Suicide was committed by hanging in 64 cases, of which 
54 were men, and 10 women. 

By drowning in 26, of which 17 were men, and 9 
women. 

By shooting with pistol, or gun, in 26 cases, all of which 
were men. 

By cutting the throat in 25 cases, of which 24 were men, 
and 1 a woman. 

By taking laudnumn in 8 cases, of which 6 were men, 
and 2 women, 

By taking opium in 5 cases, of which 4 were men, and 
1 a woman. 

By taking morphine, 1 man. 

By narcotic poisons, 2 men. 

Stabbing with poisoned stiletto, 1 man. - 

By arsenic, 4; 3 women, and 1 man. 

By taking prussic acid, 1 man. 

By taking 100 grains corrosive sublimate, 1 man. 

By opening an artery, 2; 1 man, and 1 woman. 

By cutting the arm nearly off, 1 man. 

By wounds and exposure, 1 woman. 

By jumping from a height, 1 woman. 

Total—142 men, and 29 women. 

Nothing definite was stated in regard to the immediate 
cause of death, in the few remaining cases. 

In the above list of cases, there were enumerated 8 Ger- 
mans, 2 Irishmen, and one from each of the following coun- 
tries: England, France, Austria, Spain, and Poland, The 
remainder, so far as known, were Americans. 

It will be observed that a very large proportion of sui- 
cides were committed by the following methods, viz: hang- 
ing, drowning, cutting the throat, and the use of guns, and 
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pistols; 141 out of 184 persons having fallen victims to one 
or other of these modes of taking life.’ 

Of all these methods, hanging seems to be most frequent- 
ly resorted to, by both sexes; 54 men, and 10 women, 
having terminated their existence in this way. Guns or pis- 
tols were employed only by men, having been used in 26 
cases with fatal effect. 

Why are these methods so frequently resorted to, by 
those who contemplate self-murder ? 

In the first place, it is probable that of all effectual means 
these are most attainable, and in many cases are selected 
on this account. Again; when the purpose is deliberately 
formed, as it sometimes is, the individual fixes upon that 
plan which will be most certain to accomplish his purpose. 
Either of the above means would be almost inevitably fatal. 
In the third place, the difficulty of obtaining rapidly fatal 
poisons; the disgust that arises at the idea of taking them ; 
the excruciating pains which are known to follow the use of 
some of them, together with the means which it is also gen- 
erally understood, are often employed, and sometimes with 
success, to remove ; all unite to deter the wretched person 
who contemplates this awful subject from having recourse 
to this method of effecting his purpose. 

For these and other reasons, which might be assigned, 
we may anticipate with some degree of confidence, that 
those who in the enjoyment of their liberty, contemplate 
self-destruction, will have come to one or other of the four 
methods previously mentioned for accomplishing his design. 

It is generally supposed that insane persons who have 
a suicidal propensity, sometimes direct their attention to one 
or two means of accomplishing their wishes, and will not 
avail themselves of others when at hand. The reason for 
this may be, that their attention is wholly engrossed in con- 
triving plans to effect their purpose, by their favorite 
method; or a horror of others which are suggested deters 
them; for example, in the case of women, the use of guns 
or pistols. 
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One fact in connection with this part of our subject can 
not be too generally known; that where the propensity to 
suicide exists, no promises on the part of the person thus 
afflicted ought to be regarded for a moment; and that 
safety depends entirely on the sleepless watchfulness of the 
guardian or attendant. 

Too often, notwithstanding the employment of every 
precaution, the hearts of kindred and friends are made to 
bleed by the successful tact or ingenuity of the victim to 
this fearful propensity. 

The civil condition of the 184 persons who constitute 
the basis of my calculations, so far as it could be ascer- 
tained, was as follows: 

Married, 59 
Single, 32 
Widow, 1 
Widower, 1 


Total, 93 


I am far from claiming that an accurate estimate can be 
made from the data before us, as to the number of suicides 
committed throughout the country, or in any particular por- 
tion of it. We certainly have no right to infer that because 
one weekly newspaper has furnished a record of 184 sui- 
cides, that every other contains an equal number. Indeed 
the inference is legitimate that a weekly published in the 
largest city of the country, and containing—as does that from 
which my list of cases was taken——all the reading matter, 
excepting advertisements, of the daily for the previous six 
days, will contain a much larger number than those of a 
similar character in other respects, but published elsewhere. 

Moreover, were it the fact that the above furnished an av- 
erage of the number of suicides committed, as found in the 
weekly newspapers throughout the country, it would still be 
impossible to make up a correct estimate until we had as- 
certained the number copied from one into the other. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, the list before us is large 
enough to satisfy all, that the annual number of those who 
commit suicide is fearfully great. 

Respectfully commending to your regard this unpleasant 
subject, which, in one or another of its aspects, is the occa- 
sion of much painful solicitude to those to whom the imme- 
diate guardianship of the insane is entrusted, 


I remain, yours, very truly, 
K. Hunr. 
Harrrorp, Oct. 8, 1844. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF INSANITY. 


It is not probable that the foregoing list of suicides em- 
braces but a part of those annually committed in the 
United States. No doubt many cases were not published at 
all, and some that were, we presume have not been copied 
into the Journal of Commerce. Besides, those found dead, 
and drowned, were not included among the suicides, yet 
drowning is one of the most common methods of termina- 
ting life in the suicidal, 

As evidence. that this enumeration embraces but a part of 
the annual suicides in this country, we adduce the fact that 
as many have been committed some years in the city of 
New York alone, as are assigned to the whole State in 
the foregoing account. 

The annual number of suicides in the city of New York 
for the last thirty-eight years, according to the Reports of 


the City Inspectors, is as follows: 

Suicides in 1805, 26, Suicides in 1812, — 5, 
1806, 15, « 4813, 11, 
4807, 16, « 1814, 6, 
« « 4808, 8, 7815, 5, 
“ «4809, 16, 1816, 15, 
1810, 8, “ 1817, 18, 


1818, 
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Suicides in 1819, 27 Suicides in 1832, 29, 


« 1820, 15, 1833, 30, 

“ 1821, 16, “ “ 1834, 933, 

« 1822, 13, « 1835, 29, 

“ 1825, 14, 1838, 43, 

1926, 29, “ 1839, 45, 

1627, 28, « « 1840, 28, 
1828, 22, “ 1841, 39, 

1830, 29, 1843, 19. 


 « 1831, 23, 


The population of the city has risen since 1805, as fol- 
lows: 


In 1805, it was 75,770, In 1825, it was 166,056, 


“1810, “ 96,373, “1830, “ 197,112, 
“1815, “ 100,619, “1835, “ 270089, 
“ 1820, “ 123,706, “1840, “ 912,852. 


“The following particulars respecting suicides in other 
countries, and in large cities, may be interesting to many 
though statistics of this kind must be very imperiect— 
the number given probably falling far short of those actual- 
ly committed. 

Number of suicides in France, during four years, was 


In 1836, 2,310, In 1838, 2,556, 
“ 1837, 2,413, “ 1839, 2,717. 


Population of France in 1840, was 33,500,000, 
According to the estimate of Mr. Farr, 1,000 persons 
are ascertained to commit suicide in England and Wales 
annually, and nearly as many more are returned as drowned. 
Population of England and Wales in 1840, was 15,900, 


000. 
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NUMBER OF SUICIDES IN THE CHIEF CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 


Places. 4 Periods. |Suicides. Proportion to 


population. 
in 750 
1,000 
1,100 
1,800 
2,300 
2,700 
3,200 
4,500 
6,400 
16,000 
21,000 
27,000 
173,000 
180,000 


Copenhagen, . |1804—1806) 
Naples, . ‘ 
Hamburg, 
Berlin, . {799—1808 
Paris, 1836 
Milan, ° 11827 

Vieona, 
Prague, 
Petersburg, 
London, . 
Naples, 
Palermo, 


In all countries, the suicides among men are more than 


twice as many as among women. * 
That suicides are alarmingly frequent in this country, is 
evident to all—and as a means of prevention, we respectful- 
ty suggest the propriety of not publishing the details of 
such occurrences. “No fact,” says a late writer, “ is bet- 
ter established in science, than that suicide is often commit- 
ted from imitaygn. A single paragraph may suggest sui- 
cide to twenty persons. Some particulars of the act, or ex- 
pressions, seize the imagination, and the disposition to re- 
peat it, in a moment of morbid excitement, proves irresisti- 
ble.” In the justness of these remarks we concur, and com- 
mend them to the consideration of the conductors of the 


periodical press, 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


TUE IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT PHYSIOLOGY OF TUE BRAIN, 
AS APPLIED TQ TILE ELUCIDATION OF MEDICO-LEGAL QUES- 
TIONS; AND THUR NECESSITY OF GREATER ACCURACY AND 
MINUTENESS IN REPORTING POST MORTEM EXAMINATIONS, 
BY N. 8. DAVIS, M. D., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Tuat some of the principles of Phrenology, if true, are 
not only of great practical importance in enabling us to de- 
termine from certain symptoms, more definitely, the nature 
and extent of many affections of the brain; but by afford- 
ing a more definite idea of the natural functions of each 
individual part of the cerebral structure, greatly assists 
also in drawing rational conclusions from morbid appear- 
ances after death, can not be doubted. Perhaps there is no 
one thing which’tends more strongly to degrade the medi- 
cal profession, in the estimation of enlightened men, than 
the various, uncertain, and often grossly contradictory testi- 
mony given by different medical men, on the same case in 
our courts of justice. A great variety of cases are contin- 
ually occurring, in which the testimony of physicians is re- 
quired ; and what other inference can be drawn from their 
‘conflicting statements and conclusions, made up ostensibly 
from the same facts, than that the whole is a mere system 
of “ guessing ”—* a pretended science without a single per- 
manent and well-established principle for its foundation.” 
For instance, in testing the validity of a will, the attending 
physician is called, testifies that testator while making the 
will, was laboring under inflammation of the brain sufficient 
to confine him to bed, and to render active and direct de- 
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pletion necessary—and further, that individuals under such 
circumstances, would be likely to retain full possession of 
their mental faculties, 

Another of equal celebrity is called, and testifies with 
much apparent certainty, that a patient under such circum- 
stances would not be likely to have possession of his men- 
tal faculties. A third equally entitled to confidence, comes 
forward and maintains that the brain is composed of a num- 
ber of distinct organs, performing different functions ; and 
that all would, therefore, depend on the particular organ or 
organs affected. If we suppose, as we are bound to do, 
that each of the witnesses is equally entitled to credit ; is it 
not evident that no conclusion whatever can be legitimate- 
ly drawn from their testimony. And yet, more contradic- 
tions than in the case supposed, are almost daily occurring 
before our various legal tribunals—to what then are they 
owing? To carelessness of observation, and want of can- 
did investigation; or is it some radical defect or uncertain- 
ty in the science itself? 

Doubtless by far the most prevalent cause, is the great 
carelessness and want of proper and minute investigation, 
on the part of the great body of physicians. Being often 
taught as a part of their primary education, the mental or 
metaphysical philosophy of the schools; and thus habituated 
to contemplate the mind unconnected with its physical or- 
gan, the brain; they too often entcr upon, and even become 
eminent in the practice of their profession, without even in- 
vestigating closely the connection between the mind and 
brain, and much less arriving ai any clear and rational conclu- 
sions concerning it. But if it is true that the cortical or gray 
substance of the brain, is the seat of the mental operations, 
and the white or fibrous portion, like the nerves only trans- 
mitting in its fanctions ; then we should infer a priori, that 
disease in these respective portions of the brain, would be 
accompanied by derangement of the corresponding functions. 
And further, if this cortical portion is again made up of as 
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many distinct organs as there are separate mental faculties, 
then we should equally expect to find disease in any one of 
these organs always accompanied by derangement of the 
corresponding faculty, And hence, we not only urrive at 
definite conclusions concerning the functions of different 
portions of the brain, but we are prepared on the appear- 
ance of certain symptoms, or the derangement of certain 
mental faculties, to predict the location and extent of the 
disease; or on the appearance of certain morbid changes 
after death, to determine with some degree of accuracy, 
the symptums and mental disorders which must have pre- 
ceded. The direct practical bearing, and the importance of 
these views can not be doubted. The only question then, 
is, whether the fundamental propositions on which they are 
based are in fact true? If we appeal to morbid anatomy, 
the two following questions meet us for a candid examina- 
tion : 

Ist. Is there a case en record, in which morbid appear- 
ances were observed in corresponding portions of the cor- 
tical substance of the brain, in both hemispheres, when the 
patient had not previously manifested corresponding mental 
derangement ? 


2d. Is there a case on record in which the morbid ap- 
pearances were confined exclusively to the medullary sub- 
stance, in which mental derangement had been present to 
any considerable extent? 

Having carefully examined every thing within our reach, 
touching the subject, we must thus far answer the first 
question in the negative. It must be remembered that the 
question is not whether lesions of greater or less extent 
have been found in one hemisphere, without mental distur- 
bance; neither is it whether organic lesions are perceptible 
in the brain, in every case where death takes place during 
the existence of insanity. As well might we suppose that 
plucking out the right eye would invariably destroy vision 
in the left also; or that organic lesions in the lungs would 
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NUMBER OF SUICIDES IN THE CHIEF CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 


Places. Periods. Suicides. nad 
360 ;1 in 750 
Copenhagen, . . |1804—1806; 100 |1 ” 1,000 
Naples, . 1828 | * 1,100 
Hamburg, ‘ : | 1822 59 (§1 ” 1,800 
Berlin, . 4 ‘ 1799—1 808 2,300 
Paris, 11 R36 341 2,700 
. . 37 |1 3,200 
Prague, . {1820 6 1 ” 16,000 
Petersburg, {1831 22 ” 21,000 
London, . 42 ” 27,000 
Naples, . . 11826 13 |1 ” 173,000 
Palermo, 2 ” 180,000 


In all countries, the suicides among men are more than 
twice as many as among women. a 

That suicides are alarmingly frequent in this country, is 
evident to all——and as a means of prevention, we respectful- 
iy suggest the propriety of not publishing the details of 
such occurrences. “No fact,” says a late writer, “ is bet- 
ter established in science, than that suicide is often commit- 
ted from imitaygn. A single paragraph may suggest sui- 
cide to twenty persons. Some particulars of the act, or ex- 
pressions, seize the imagination, and the disposition to re- 
peat it, in a moment of morbid excitement, proves irresisti- 
ble.” In the justness of these remarks we concur, and com- 
mend them to the consideration of the conductors of the 


periodical press, 
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ARTICLE III. 


TUE IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT PHYSIOLOGY OF TUE BRAIN, 
AS APPLIED TQ TILE ELUCIDATION OF MEDICO-LEGAL QUES- 
TIONS; AND TUB NECESSITY OF GREATER ACCURACY AND 
MINUTENESS IN REPORTING POST MORTEM EXAMINATIONS. 


BY N. S. DAVIS, M. D., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Tuat some of the principles of Phrenology, if true, are 
not only of great practical importance in enabling us to de- 
termine from certain symptoms, more definitely, the nature 
and extent of many affections of the brain; but by afford- 
ing a more definite idea of the natural functions of each 
individual part of the cerebral structure, greatly assists 
also in drawing rational conclusions from morbid appear- 
ances after death, can not be doubted. Perhaps there is no 
one thing which tends more strongly to degrade the medi- 
cal profession, in the estimation of enlightened men, than 
the various, uncertain, and often grossly contradictory testi- 
mony given by different medica! men, on the same case in 
our courts of justice. A great variety of cases are contin- 
ually occurring, in which the testimony of physicians is re- 
quired ; and what other inference can be drawn from their 
conflicting statements and conclusions, made up ostensibly 
from the same facts, than that the whole is a mere system 
of “ guessing ”—* a pretended science without a single per- 
manent and well-established principle for its foundation.” 
For instance, in testing the validity of a will, the attending 
physician is called, testifies that testator while making the 
will, was laboring under inflammation of the brain sufficient 
to confine him to bed, and to render active and direct de- 
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pletion necessary—and further, that individuals under such 
circumstances, would be likely to retain full possession of 
their mental faculties, 

Another of equal celebrity is called, and testifies with 
much apparent certainty, that a patient under such circum- 
stances would not be likely to have possession of his men- 
tal faculties. A third equally entitled to confidence, comes 
forward and maintains that the brain is composed of a num- 
ber of distinct organs, performing different functions ; and 
that all would, therefore, depend on the particular organ or 
organs affected. If we suppose, as we are bound to do, 
that each of the witnesses is equally entitled to credit ; is it 
not evident that no conclusion whatever can be legitimate- 
ly drawn from their testimony. And yet, more contradic- 
tions than in the case supposed, are almost daily occurring 
before our various legal tribunals—to what then are they 
owing? To carelessness of observation, and want of can- 
did investigation; or is it some radical defect or uncertain- 
ty in the science itself? 

Doubtless by far the most prevalent cause, is the great 
carelessness and want of proper and minute investigation, 
on the part of the great body of physicians. Being often 
taught as a part of their primary education, the mental or 
metaphysical philosophy of the schools; and thus habituated 
to contemplate the mind unconnected with its physical or- 
gan, the brain; they too often enter upon, and even become 
eminent in the practice of their profession, without even in- 
vestigating closely the connection between the mind and 
brain, and much less arriving at any clear and rational conclu- 
sions concerning it. But if it is true that the cortical or gray 
substance of the brain, is the seat of the mental operations, 
and the white or fibrous portion, like the nerves only trans- 
mitting in its functions ; then we should infer @ priori, that 
disease in these respective portions of the brain, would be 
accompanied by derangement of the corresponding functions. 
And further, if this cortical portion is again made up of as 
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many distinct organs as there are separate mental faculties, 
then we should equally expect to find disease in any one of 
these organs always accompanied by derangement of the 
corresponding faculty, And hence, we not only urrive at 
definite conclusions concerning the functions of different 
portions of the brain, but we are prepared on the appear- 
ance of certain symptoms, or the derangement of certain 
mental faculties, to predict the location and extent of the 
disease ; or on the appearance of certain morbid changes 
after death, to determine with some degree of accuracy, 
the symptums and mental disorders which must have pre- 
ceded. The direct practical bearing, and the importance of 
these views can not be doubted. The only question then, 
is, whether the fundamental propositions on which they are 
based are in fact true? If we appeal to morbid anatomy, 
the two following questions meet us for a candid examina- 
tion: 

Ist. Is there a case on record, in which morbid appear- 
ances were observed in corresponding portions of the cor- 
tical substance of the brain, in both hemispheres, when the 
patient had not previously manifested corresponding mental 
derangement? 

2d. Is there a case on record in which the morbid ap- 
pearances were confined exclusively to the medullary sub- 
stance, in which mental derangement had been present to 
any considerable extent? 

Having carefully examined every thing within our reach, 
touching the subject, we must thus far answer the first 
question in the negative. It must be remembered that the 
question is not whether lesions of greater or less extent 
have been found in one hemisphere, without mental distur- 
bance; neither is it whether organic lesions are perceptible 
in the brain, in every case where death takes place during 
the existence of insanity. As well might we suppose that 
plucking out the right eye would invariably destroy vision 
in the left also; or that organic lesions in the lungs would 
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be found in every case of death, during difficult or disturbed 
respiration. 

Destroying one eye might indeed lessen the field of vision, 
and so might destruction or disease of a portion, or the 
whole of one hemisphere of the brain, greatly lessen the 
strength and vigor of the mind. But has corresponding 
portions of the cortical substance of both hemispheres been 
found diseased, without derangement or destruction of some 
faculty of the mind? As we have already stated, we have 
yet been unable to find any such instance. 

But it must be confessed that the subject is attended 
with some difficulty, on account of the ambiguity and in- 
definiteness, which characterize many reports of cerebral 
disease. Witness the following for example, taken from 
the Lancet, for Aug. 8, 1840. “A female aged sixty, had 
been declining in health for three or four years; and suffer- 
ed occasional attacks of rheumatism. Of late her symp- 
toms resembled those of subacute inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach. She vomited the blandest arti- 
cles, and accompanying this, was a constant and severe 
headache over the right eyebrow. The headache, however, 
was always relieved for a time by the vomiting. But she 
continued to fail; and one day on being carried up stairs, 
her head struck with violence against the staircase. It 
produced no change in the symptoms—there was nothing 
to indicate an injury or disease of the brain, but she finally 
sunk, fourteen days after the blow. On dissection, the 
stomach was found contracted, its mucous membrane vas- 
eular, and there was a tumor adhering to the pylorus and 
duodenum. Tie membranes of the brain appeared healthy, 
and the left hemisphere was of its natural appearance, 
but on opening into the right, several ounces of coagulated 
blood were discovered. The walls of the cavity containing 
it, were of the consistency of cream. The blood had mere- 
ly separated into serum and crassamentum.” This case is 
reported as having an important bearing on Medico-Legal 
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investigations; but what inference can be drawn from it, 
beyond the simple fact that a quantity of blood was found 
in the right hemisphere of the brain, around which the cer- 
ebral substance was altered in structure? But the questions, 
whether the disease implicated those parts connected with 
voluntary motion, as the optic thalami, the corpora striata, 
&c., or those parts connected directly with the mental fac- 
ulties, as the cortical or cineritious substance forming the 
convclutions ; or whether it was confined solely to that por- 
tion of the medullary substance, which only serves as a me- 
dium of communication between a portion of the cortical 
substance on the surface, and the cerebro-spinal centre in 
the medulla-oblongata, we are left entirely in the dark. 

And hence we have no data, from which to draw a single 
inference of value. Whether the effusion of blood was 
produced by the blow against the staircase, without previ- 
ous disease of the cerebral structure; or came on gradual- 
ly only a short time before death, in a portion of the brain, 
already in a state of ramollissement from previous disease, 
is perhaps also difficult to determine. Though the circum- 
scribed pain in the head, the softening of the brain around 
the blood, together with the simple seperation of that fluid 
into serum and crassamentum, would incline us to believe 
the latter was the case. The same want of precision exists 
in the detail of many cases related by Abercrombie, in his’ 
work on diseases of the brain.* And indeed, if we ex- 
amine carefully, we shall find almost half of the cases re- 
ported in the various medical journals of the day, equally 
indefinite, and consequently equally valueless to the physio-' 
logical inquirer. ‘They may prove what every pathologist’ 
already knows, viz. that certain parts of the brain may be 
diseased, or totally destroyed, without producing mental de-’ 
rangement or disturbance. Or they may even prove what 
Prof. Sewall and other opponents of phrenological princi-- 
ples have asserted with so much apparent triumph, viz. that 


"See pages 105, 108, 112, &c., of Abercrombie 
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every part of the brain has been destroyed by disease and 
injury, without producing mental alienation. A fact of just 
as much physiological importance, as would be the assertion 
that ten men could be found in whom taken collectively, all 
the organs of external sense were destroyed, and yet, eve- 
ry individual of the ten, could feel, see, hear, taste, and 
smell. 

It is true that facts form the foundation of all true 
science; but that foundation will only be useful and per- 
manent, when the facts on which it rests are carefully 
observed, minutely recorded, and rightly arranged.— 
Hence, in studying the pathology of the brain, it is not 
enough that we ascertain, that half a pound of water has 
been effused; or that “there is an abscess in the right 
hemisphere ;” or a “coagulum of blood in the left;” but we 
must first, if possible, rightly understand the symptoms du- 
ring life, ascertaining not only that the intellect is sane, but 
that all the moral faculties and propensities are equally nor- 
mal. And after death, we must bestow the necessary labor, 
to ascertain with minuteness, the precise seat and extent of 
the disease. If this was done by every observer, we are 
sure that Pathology would not long remain either barren or 
unfruitful in its contributions, to a correct physiology of the 
whole nervous tissue. 

And if these remarks shal] serve in any degree, to induce 
more care, and greater precision on the part of those who 
report cases of disease, the object for which they are writ- 
ten will be fully realized. Of the great importance, if not 
abswlute necessity of greater accuracy and minuteness, in 
the detail of cases, every one will be convinced, who com- 
mentes an examination of those already recorded, with the 
intention of drawing therefrom, any general conclusions. 
In the present state of our knowledge, we believe there is 
no case on record, contradicting the general rule, that dis- 
ease in the cortical substance of the cerebral convolutions, 
in corresponding parts of both hemispheres, is invariably 
attended with derangement of some faculty or propensity 
of the mind. The cases which seem to militate most strong- 
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ly against this rule, are those of superficial ulceration of 
the brain, related by Abercrombie, and others. But in those 
cases the ulcers were confined to one hemisphere, or af- 
fected different parts of both, and were evidently of a 
strictly chronic and local character. And the more recent 
investigations of pathologists would induce us to believe 
that in every case where death results from Insanity, there 
is well marked disease of the cortical substance of the 
brain. ‘Thus Mr. Davidson, house-surgeon to the Lancas- 
ter county Lunatic Asylum, “has examined with much 
care, the bodies of more than two hundred patients who 
have died in the hospital since his appointment; and the re- 
sult is, that he has scarcely met with a single instance, in 
which traces of disease in the brain, or its membranes, was 
not evident.* Again, M. Foville, Calmet, Falret, and 
Bayle, agree in asserting that “in mental alienation, the 
brain invariably presents lesions which can be distinctly 
recognized.” And Sir Wm. C, Ellis, resident medical 
Superintendent of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, at Hanwell, 
[Eng.] states, “that of 154 male patients, examined after 
death, 145 had disease very strongly marked, either in the 
brain or its membranes. Of the nine remaining, two were 
idiots from birth; one died of dysentery, another of epilep- 
sy; the other five had not been insane more than a few 
months, and. died of other diseases. Of the females, 67 
were examined, and 62 found with disease in the brain or 
its membranes. Two of the other five were idiots from 
birth, ahd with one exception, the others were recent 
cases.”"J The present list of cases on record, would lead 
us to the equally important conclusion, that disease affecting 
the central parts of the brain, as the corpora striata, the 
optic thalami, and the upper portion ef the medulla oblon- 
gata, invariably deranges the powers of voluntary motion 


e See Combe on Mental Derangement, page 251 
See Ibid. 
tSee American Journal Medical Sciences, page 157, fer May, 1840 
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and sensation. For many cases illustrating this conclusion 
see American Journal of Medical Sciences, No. 32, Augur’ 
1835; and Abercrombie on the Brain. 

In these cases, the disease is generally insidious in its ap- 
proach, and often fatal without any other marked symptom 
of cerebral disease, than paralysis of some one of the ex- 
tremities, and sometimes convulsions. A third conclusion 
of no less practical imoortanee than the preceding, is, that 
disease in-a part of the medullary substance, which forms 
the comissures, or connecting fibres between the convolu- 
tions and the central parts mentioned above, when confined 
to one hemisphere, is seldom, if ever characterized by eith- 
er mental derangement, or disturbance of the powers of 
sensation or volition. And hence its existence is often 
unsuspected, until revealed by a post mortem examination. 
These cases usually, (though not always) commence with 
paroxysms of severe pain, generally of limited extent in 
some part of the head, and not unfrequently vomiting ; the 
skin is hot and dry, the pulse either slower than natural, or 
small and frequent; and though there is no real mental 
derangement, yet the patient almost always feels an 
unpleasant sensation in the head, either more marked or 
different from what is usual in attacks of ordinary fever. 
Of this description, are many cases of chronic asbcess, rela- 
ted in Abercrombie’s work on the Brain. And we should 
place in the same class, the second case related by Prof. 
McNaughton in the American Journal of Medical Sciences; 
for July, 1842. Many of these cases resemble in the 
prominent symptoms, mild attacks of fever; and it must 
be confessed that we yet possess no certain means of diag- 
nosis. But may we not hope that a more careful observa- 
tion of symptoms, will yet enable us to detect disease in 
this partof the cerebrel substance, as well as on its surface, 
or in the medulla oblongata. Practitioners have been too 
much in the habit of considering the brain normal, so long 
as the intellect remained sufficiently sane to answer questions 
correctly, and there was neither paralysis nor convulsions ; 
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and hence those hitherto less intelligible sensations, as pain , 
heaviness, dullness, vertigo, and other feelings in the head, 
have been too little attended to. The foregoing observa- 
tions were originally suggested by an attendance on a legal 
process, for proving the validity of a will. And they are 
now published solely for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the profession to the important fact that reported cases 
of disease, are only valuable when all the circumstances 
are accurately and minutely detailed; and to report accu- 
rately, cases of cerebral disease, we must first study mi- 
nutely, and correctly, cerebral anatomy. It is proverbial 
that medical science abounds in false theories; but we be- 
lieve even a slight examination will show that false facts 
are far more numerous than theories. 


ARTICLE IV. 


CASES OF INSANITY-—ILLUSTRATING THE IMPORTANCE OF EAR- 
LY TREATMENT IN PREVENTING SUICIDE, 


We are almost daily apprised through the papers of one 
or more suicides, and in most of the cases it is stated that 
the individual was known to be melancholy, and partially 
insane. The following is an instance, taken from the New 
York Commercial Advertiser: “The gentleman whose 
suicide we gave an account of yesterday, was Mr. . 
On the inquest, his brother stated that he had for some time 
been subject to despondency, with occasional aberration of 
mind, but not so much as to call for particular attention.” 

So frequent, indeed, are these occurrences, that it is sur- 
prising the friends of such persons do not interpose and se- 
cure these unfortunate individuals from the too often fatal 
consequences of their disease. Whenever the occurrence 
of illness or circumstances in a man’s social, domestic, or 
other affairs, is followed by a striking change in his charac- 
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ter or conduct, there is reason for the apprehension of dan- 
gerous results. If he becomes reserved and melancholy ; 
loses his affection for his family and his business ; prefers to 
be alone; is undecided in his purposes, and restless and 
sleepless at night; there is indication, that immediate action 
in his behalf may be necessary to his safety. He is fast ap- 
proaching that point where reason is often overwhelmed, 
or is exercised but to justify the act of self-destruetion. , 


The only security that such persons have, is the constant 
care of a judicious friend, or what is still better for their re- 
covery, a residence in a well-directed Lunatic Asylum—for 
usually such persons need medical treatment. When re- 
moved from home and the scenes that recall the objects of 
their solicitude, their minds become interested in the ar- 
rangements and associations of their new position ;—other 
feelings are aroused into activity by the pleasurable, or 
perhaps more painful condition of their fellow-sufferers ; 
suitable medical treatment is applied in cooperation with 
the other means, and in most cases, these persons are res- 
cued from their perilous condition, and again restored to 
society and their friends. 


The important truth to be inculcated is, that persons who 
have exhibited the above symptoms are insane; and for 
their own personal safety, as well as the safety of others, 
need restraint, and appropriate treatment. 


The lives of others are sometimes in jeopardy, as the sui- 
cidal often fancy that the crime of murder is less heinous 
than that of suicide, and therefore seek death as the penalty 
of the former. 


The cases introduced for illustration, are similar to the 
one referred to in the commencement of this article, except 
in the result, and exhibit the importance of early and appro- 
priate treatment. They are selected from the Case Book 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, and are among the 
first on record, each individual alluded to, having now en- 
joyed good health for more than a year. 
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CASE Tf. 


Mr. —, aged 38, was a farmer in good circumstances 
with small family. Had poor health for some time from 
dyspepsia, but gradually became melancholy, lost his inter- 
est in business, his energy and decision of character, and 
passed much of his time in useless regrets about his unhappy 
condition. 

When admitted to the Asylum, he had been melancholy 
about eight months. During that time, he had twice at- 
tempted to commit suicide, and had frequently secreted 
knives with this objeet in view. 

At other times he had thought he might procure his death 
by killing another person, but on being told that he would 
be acquitted on the ground of insanity, he relinquished this 
expedient. 

He was calm and rational in his general conversation, 
and would at times appear cheerful, and even mirthful, 
Again he would give way to melancholy feelings, when the 
idea of self-destruction was constantly before his mind. He 
conversed with freedom on the subject of his unfortunate 
condition, but had no belief that his case admitted of any 
hope of recovery. 

Gradually, by means of a combination of laxatives and 
tonics, and of remedies tending to restore the tone of the 
digestive organs—the use of the warm bath, and the change 
of circumstances and associates attending his removal from 
home and residence here—his health improved ; his gloomy 
feelings passed away, and in avoul two months, he returned 
home in the enjoyment of his usual health, and thankful for 
the care that had prevented him from consummating his 
former suicidal intentions. Ina letter received from him 
soon after he left, he says: “I feel it to be my duty to say 
to you, that no one disposed to suicide ought to be allowed 
to carry a silk handkerchief about him, for I now know it is 
a great temptation to commit the act.” 
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CASE 


Mrs. —, aged 27, an amiable woman and kind mother, 
‘became insane from continued religious excitement, in con- 
nection with the doctrine of Miller, who prophesied the 
speedy Jestruction of the world. Thought she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, became very melancholy, rest- 
less, and sleepless, and manifested a tendency to suicide, and 
endeavored to cut her throat. 

At this time, she conversed intelligently on many subjects ; 
but her husband becoming alarmed at her condition, brought 
her to the Asylum, where she soon improved in bodily health, 
/Aher mind became calm, and she soon returned to her family 
perfectly well. The medicines used were extract of conium 
and carbonate of iron, together with sulphate of morphine, 
the latter in sufficient doses to procure sleep. The mor- 
phine in fact appeared to cure her, as for a short time it 
was omitted, and she became worse. 


CASE Ul. 


Mr. —, aged 34, single. Been insane but a few days 
when admitted. Wasa very worthy man, and member of 
the Methodist church. Had poor health for some time, be- 
came very nervous, sleepless, and finally insane, without any 
very obvious cause. He had refused to take food with the 
view of starving himself; and was otherwise inclined to su- 
icide. Declared to his friends when they left him, that al- 
though he had thus far been prevented from effecting his 
purpose, yet that he was resolved to destroy his life if pos- 
sible. He used the warm bath several times, and took Jax- 
atives, as he was costive, and was put on the use of sulphate 
of morphine to produce sleep. He soon began to improve, 
and left us in abuut three months entirely well. 

The prominent symptoms in this, as in the preceding ca- 
ses, was extreme depression of the feelings, without manifest 
delusion of the intellect. Change of scene and associates, 
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together with quieting remedies, were the means of affecting 
his restoration. 


CASE Iv. 
Miss —, aged 40. Had been at service as a housekeeper, : 


and by hard labor for several years accumulated $150, 


which she sent to a sister in England. Her sister did not 


receive the money ; she supposed it to be lost, and this so’ 


operated upon her mind that she became deranged. At 
times appeared quite rational, and then would again relapse 
into an anxious, timid state of mind. Thought that murder- 
ers were pursuing her ; that she was to be burned or cut in 
pieces, to avoid which she attempted to destroy her own 
life by cutting her throat. So strong indeed did this deter- 
minatior continue, that she afterwards repeatedly tore open 
the wound of her neck, and was brought to the Asylum be- 
fore the wound was healed. By great caution, she was 
prevented from injuring herself while here, and returned 
home in about four months entirely well. After she began 
to convalesce, the money was returned from the London 
post-office to Washington, from where she obtained it. 

The warm bath, laxatives and tonics, compound tincture 
of bark, and wine, were the only remedies used. 


CASE V. 


Mr —, aged 40, a farmer, married, and a very worthy, 
intelligent, and industrious man, became much disturbed in 
mind while attending a protracted religious meeting. For 
a short time he was quite happy in mind, but soon became 
melancholy, and despaired of his salvation. He continued- 
in this state for four or five months before he came to the 
Asylum, much of the time melancholy, with no disposition 
to attend to business, or to labor, and says that all feeling 
and affection for his family and friends have left him. At 
times he was disposed to suicide, and his friends becoming 
fearful in this respect, placed him under our charge. 
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He appeared to be dyspeptic, and to have some biliary 
derangement, and we put hin upon a slight mercurial course 
for a short time, with laxatives and warm bathing. This 
was followed by the extract of conium and iron, with elixir 
proprietatis, and he soon began to recover his health and 
spirits, to eat and sleep well, and left the Asylum in perfect 
health in about three months. He has now for more than a 
year enjoyed good health and spirits, and carried on his bu- 
siness with ability and cheerfulness. 


CASE VI. 


Miss —, aged 20, single. From much attention to re- 
ligion during a ‘revival, became nervous and sleepless. 
Complained of a heavy pressure on her head, and had dis- 
turbed dreams. Though accustomed to labor, she ceased 
to be industrious, and to take any interest in her usual do- 
mestic duties. She also lost flesh, became melancholy, said 
she should never be any better, that the effort of thinking 
distressed her head. She was bled and blistered and took 
eathartic medicines at home, but without any relief. Her 
melancholy increasing, her friends became apprehensive of 
her committing suicide, as she said she did not wish to live, 
—and therefore brought her to the Asylum. 

She here soon began to amend, on the use of the warm 
bath, laxatives, and the extract of conium and iron, together 
with morphine at night to produce sleep. In about two 
months she regained her health and spirits, and svon after 
left the Asylum in perfect health. 


We might adduce very many more instances, but we 
have referred to a sufficient number to exhibit the advanta- 
ges of early treatment. Jn all, there was but little mental 
derangement, but sufficient to alarm their friends, who by 
adopting the course they did, prevented, we apprehend, 
dangerous results. 

The course pursued here with those who are disposed to 
suicide, consists in constant watehfulness both night and 
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day, the removal from the apartments of every thing likely 
to tempt them, or to make them think of committing the 
act. No patient is allowed a razor, the knives and forks 
are counted after each meal, and at night those that we be- 
lieve are strongly suicidal are either placed in rooms where 
there are no means by which they can accomplish their ob- 
ject, and the watchman is directed to give especial attention 
to them, or several are placed in one large room in which 
an attendant sleeps. 

We also exert ourselves to divert their minds by exercise, 
labor, or amusements, and to remove any bodily disorder 


that may exist. 


ARTICLE V. 


MILLERISM, 


By “ Millerism” is understood the religious doctrine of the 
immediate destruction of the world,—which has been exten- 
sively taught in this country by Mr. Miller and others, for 
two or three years past. 

We do not intend to give a history of it, or to show that 
it is but the revival of a delusion which has often prevailed 
before, to the great injury of the community. ‘Phe evil re- 
sults from its recent promulgation are known to all, for we 
have scarctly seen a newspaper for some months past but 
contains accounts of suicides and insanity produced by it. 

Before us is a paper from the interior of this State, pub- 
lished in November, which says, “ Our exchange papers are 
filled with the most appalling accounts of the Miller delusion. 
We hear of suicides, insanity, and every species of folly.” 
Another, a Boston paper, makes a similar remark and says, 
“One lady and one gentleman, belonging to this city, were 
committed to the Insane Hospital last week from the influ- 
ence of this horrible delusion. The man cut his throat but 
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was stopped before he severed the large blood vessels. 
Another man cut his throat from the same cause, producing 
instant death.” Like accounts we find in the Connecticut, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other papers. To this we might 
add that we have seen a considerable number of individuals 
who became deranged from attending upon the preaching of 
this doctrine, most of whom have recovered, though we have 
some now under our care whom we consider incurable, and 
have admitted ¢wo deplorable cases within a few days. 

By looking at the Reports of the Lunatic Hospitals in the 
northern States, we notice that into three ef them, thirty. 
two patients were received daring the last year, whose in- 
sanity was attributed to Millerism. 

Allowing something for exaggeration and mistakes in the 
accounts of the evils that have resulted from the inculcation 
of this doctrine, it must be evident to all, that they are alarm- 
ing. But in our opinion the country has as yet seen only a 
small part of the evils this doctrine has produced. Thou- 
sands who have not yet become deranged, have had their 
health impaired to such a degree as to unfit them for the du- 
ties of life forever; and especially is this the case with fe- 
males. The nervous system of many of those who have 
been kept in a state of excitement and alarm for months, has 
received a shock that will predispose them to all the various 
and distressing forms of nervous disease and to insanity, and 
will also render their offspring born hereafter, liable to the 
same. 

We have no hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, the 
prevalence of the vellow fever or of the cholera has never 
proved so great a calamity to this™country as will the doc- 
trine alluded to. 

This doctrine for the present, we presume is dead, and 
probably will not soon be revived ;—but let us inquire if 
there is no improvement to be made of it, and if there can not 
be some measures adopted to prevent the spread of equally 
injurious though dissimilar delusions hereafter. 

The prevalence of one such delusion prepares the way 
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for others. We must therefore expect them, and those who 
wish well to the community ought to strive to prevent their 
being extensively injurious. 

Such delusions many have hoped and _ believed, belonged 
only to the dark ages of the world, or spread only among 
the illiterate and ignorant. But such is not exactly correct, 
for many intelligent and well-disposed persons embraced 
Millerism. In fact, we believe for the most part, the pro- 
mulgators and believers of this doctrine were sincere and 
pious people. We entirely acquit them of any bad inten. 
tions. In fact, such moral epidemics appear always to 
spread, as was remarked in the last number of this journal, 
“ without aid from any of the vices that degrade our social 
nature, and independent of any ideas of temporal interest.” 

But what can be done to prevent the occasional recur- 
rence and spread of these epidemic or contagious monoma- 
nias ?—for such they in fact are. 

Reasoning with those thus affected is of no use. In fact, 
we were assured by one of the believers in the late delu- 
sions, that according to his observation, it but tended to con- 
firm them, They are monomaniacs, and the more their 
attention is directed to the subject of their delusions by 
reasoning with them, the more is their diseased faith in- 
creased. We do not believe that much, if any, good has re- 
sulted from the numerous sermons and tracts that have been 
published exhibiting most clearly the calculations and pre- 
dictions of Mr. Miller to be erroneous. 

_We therefore reéommend the following course; and we 
address ourselves particularly to the heads of families, and to 
the religious portion of the community. 

Ist. Do not go to hear any new, absurd and exciting 
doctrine taught, and keep away all those over whom you 
have influence. This need not and should not hinder you 
from obtaining a knowledge of all new truths and new doc- 
trines ; for such are in this country immediately published - 
Read about them if you wish, but do not go to see and hear— 
to swell the throng of gazers and listeners, for as has been 
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said, such things spread chiefly by contagion and imitation. 

You would keep yourselves and would keep others under 
your contro! from hearing lectures of an irreligious charac- 
ter, and directly intended to inculeate vice, or to injure the 
health. Take the same course as regards new, absurd, and 
exciting doctrines. Read about them, as we have said, if 
you choose, but do not run after them, nor make them the 
subject of conversation. 

Thousands of printed tracts upon Millerism, scattered 
through the country, would have done no harm, if there had 
been no preaching of the doctrine,—no nightly meetings and 
collecting in crowds to hear and see. 

fn connection with this subject, we beg very respectfully, 
to suggest to all religious denominations, the propriety of 
lessening the number and frequency of protracted religious 
méetings, and especially of those held in the evening and 
night. We are confident, that although some good results 
from them, that very much evil does also. They prepare 
many to entertain the delusions referred to, by creating an 
excitement bordering on disease, and unfitting the mind to 
eontemplate important subjects calmly. They also serious- 
ly impair the health of the clergy, and unfit them for other 
duties. We ourselves may be more sensitive upon this sub- 
ject than others, as we live in the midst of many, who, a 
few vears since, were among the most worthy and pious of 
the Innd, and who are now and probably will be while they 
hve, tenants of a Lunatic Asylum. Ageording to our obser- 
vation, the greatest number of such cases occur among those 
who have long been pious, but who having become excited, 
agitated, and worn down by attendanev, week after week, 
on nightly religious meetings, until their health became im- 
paired i ; they then began to doubt their own salvation, and 
finally despaired of it, and becoming decidedly deranged, 
were conveyed by their beloved friends to our care, and 
often to prevent self-destruction. 

These few hints we have thrown out with all candor, and 
hope they will be'so reccived. While we would carefully 
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avoid saying any thing that might hinder the spread of the 
truths of the Bible, or the conversion of a single soul, we 
feel it to be our duty to call attention to methods of attempt- 
ing to extend religious doctrines which we believe are not 
unfrequently productive of disease, madness, and death. 


ARTICLE VI. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


Tats Association held its first session at Philadelphia, in 
October last. Thirteen Asylums were represented. Al- 
though no method of proceeding was arranged before the 
members assembled, yet they immediately entered upon the 
transaction of business, and were actively engaged four days 
in discussing subjects relating to insanity and the welfare of 
the insane. 

Immediately after organizing, a variety of subjects were 
proposed for the consideration of the Association, by the 
different members, and a committee was appointed to select 
from them such as they deemed important for the Conven- 
tion to discuss. 

The subjects and committees will be found in the official 
account which follows. 

Time did not allow of the consideration of each of the 
subjects proposed, but the following were taken up, and each 
member gave his views respecting them: 

Ist. On the Moral Treatment of Insanity, 

2d. On the Medical Treatment. 

3d. On the Jurisprudence of Insanity, 
4th. On the Statistics of Insanity. 
5th. On the Construction of Hospitals for the Insane. 
From the committces to which these subjects were re- 
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ferred, brief written reports were made, preliminary to more 
extended ones at a future meeting, when all the committees 
are expected to report. 

The members of the Association accepted the polite invi- 
tation of Dr. Kirkbride to visit the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane under his charge, and were much gratified by 
the examination of this excellent establishment. It is, to say 
the least, as complete and well-ordered an Asylum for the 
Insane, as we have ever seen, and one of which, notZonly 
Pennsylvania, but our country has reason to be proud. We 
believe it will favorably compare with the best of any 
country. To the worthy Superintendent of the establish- 
ment the members of the Association were much indebted 
for the great pleasure they derived from their short sojourn 
in Philadelphia. 

In compliance with the kind invitation of the Inspectors 
of the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, they 
visited and briefly inspected with most lively interest, this 
celebrated establishment. The subject of Insanity in pris- 
ons, is one of great and growing importance, and a com- 
mittee was appointed on this subject, from which we may 
expect a report of facts, so far as they can be had, of the 
influence of the diflerent systems of prison discipline in 
causing insanity, and also as to other causes of insanity in 
prisons. 

On the whole, we believe we but express the opinion of 
every member of the Association, that this, their first meet- 
ing, was far more interesting and profitable than they antici- 
pated, and the only regret in relation to it was, that it could 
not consistently with the cngagements of many, have been 
of longer duration, —Epiror or raz Journa or Insanrry. 


The following is the official account of the proceedings of [ 
the Association. 
At a meeting of a number of the Medical Superintendents 
and Physicians of Hospitals and Asylums for the Insane in [ 
the United States, convened at Jones’ Hotel, in the city of 
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Philadelphia, on the 16th of October, 1844, Samver B. 
Woopwarp, M. D., of the Massachusetts State Lunatic 
Hospital, was appointed President; Samuel White, M. 
D., of the Hudson Lunatic Asylum, Vice-President; and 
Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M. D., of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, Secretary and Treasurer. 


On motion, a committee was appointed, to designate the 
names and stations of those gentlemen who were present and 
entitled to seats as members of the Convention, who reported 
the following, viz : 

Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, of the Massachusetts State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester. 


Dr. Isaac Ray, of the Maine Insane Hospital, at Augusta. 

Dr. Luther V. Bell, of the McLean Asylum for the In- 
sane, Somerville, Mass. 

Dr. C. H. Stedman, of the Boston Lunatic Asylum. 

Dr. N. Cutter, of the Pepperell Private Asylum, Mass. 

Dr. John S. Butler, of the Connecticut Retreat, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Dr. Amariah Brigham, of the New York State Lunatic 


_ Asylum, at Utica. 


Dr. Samuel White, of the Hudson Lunatic Asylum, at 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Dr. Pliny Earle, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, N. Y. 
Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


| for the Insane, at Philadelphia, 


Dr. William M. Awl, of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, at Co- 


lumbus. 


Dr. Francis T. Stribling, of the Western Asylum of Vir- 


| ginia, at Staunton. 


Dr. John M. Galt, of the Eastern Asylum of Virginia, 


at Williamsburgh. 


On motion, a committee was appointed to prepare business 


| for the action of the Convention ; who proposed the reference 


of a number of important subjects to appropriate commit- 
tees, to report at a future meeting, which suggestion was 
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adopted by the Convention, and the following committees 
appointed, viz: 

1. Oa the moral treatment of Insanity—Drs. Brigham, 
Cutter, Stribling. 

2. On the medical treatment of Insanity,—Drs. Wood- 
ward, Awl, Bell. 

3. Oa restraint and restraining apparatus,—Drs. Bell 
Ray, Stedman. 

, 4. On the construction of Hospitals for the Insane,—Awl, 
White, Bell, Butler, Galt, Ray. 

_ 5. On the Jurisprudence of Insanity—Ray, Stribling, 
Stedman. 

6. On th®prevention of suicide,—Butler, Kirkbride, Earle. 

7. On the organization of Hospitals for the Insane and on 
a Manual for attendants,—Kirkbride, Brigham, Galt. 

8. On the Statistics of Insanity,—Earle, Ray, Awl. 

9. On the support of the Pauper Insane,—Stribling, Bell, 
Ray. 

10. On Asylums for idiots and the demented,—Brigham, 
Awl, White. 

11. On Chapels and Chaplains in Insane Hospitals,;—But- 
ler, White, Stedman. 

12. On post-mortem examinations,—Kirkbride, Stedman, 
Galt. 

13. On comparative advantages of treatment in Hospitals 
and in private practice—White, Ray, Butler. 

14. On Asylums for colored persons,—Galt, Awl, Strib- 
ling. 

15. On the proper provision for insane prisoners,—Brig- 
ham, Bell, Earle. 

16. On the causes and prevention of Insanity,—Stribling, 
Kirkbride, Brigham. 

The various subjects, referred to the different committees, 
were freely discussed by the members of the Convention, and 
partial reports received from several, which were accepted, 
and all the committces continued, to report in full at the next 
meeting. 
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The Committec on Statistics, recommended that in future 
the following subjects should be made matter of record in 
the different Institutions, viz :—the monthly number of ad- 
missions ; discharges and deaths of each sex; with the men- 
tal condition in regard to recovery of those discharged ; the 
civil condition of the patients, and their ages at the time of 
the first attack of insanity, as well as onadmission. Not 
feeling prepared to urge uniformity in other respects, at 
this time, they would nevertheless cordially encourage the 
investiyation of any other topic which may be suggested to 
individual minds, as of utility to the general cause in which 
we are engaged. 

The following Resolutions were adopted by the Associa- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the Medical Superintendents of the In- 
stitutions for the Insane in the United States, be requested 
to have their Annual Reports published in octavo form, and 
of the size generally adopted. 

On motion, Resolved, That the title of this body shall in 
future be, “ The Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane.” 

Resolved, That the Medical Superintendents of the vari- 
ous incorporated or other legally constituted Institutions for 
the Insane, now existing, or which may be commenced pri- 
or to the next meeting, be, and hereby are, elected members 
of this Association. ; 

Resolved, That any member or members of this Associa- 
tion who may be in Europe at the time of the meeting of 
the Convention of the Physicians to the Institutions for the 
Insane in Great Britain, be authorized to represent this body 


f at that meeting, and that the President and Secretary fur- 
nish the proper credentials. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be present- 

d ed, through the Secretary, to the Prison Discipline Society of 

4 Philadelphia, and to the medical gentlemen of the same city, 

x 


for their polite attention te the members of the Association 
during its present session. 
i* 
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Resolved, That an abstract of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation be published in the American Journal of Insanity, 
and in the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

The Association continued its sessions till the evening of 
the 20th of October, and then adjourned, to meet in the city 
of Washington on the 2d Monday of May, 1846. 

By order of the Association. 

Tuomas S. Kinxnaive, Secretary. 


ARTICLE VIL 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 


Rerort of the trial of Abner Rozers, Jr., indicted for the murder of Charles 
Lincoln, Jr., late Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison; before the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts ; holden at Boston, on Tuesday, 
January 30, 1844. By Tyiex Biertow, and Grorcr Bemis, Esqs., 
Counset for the Defendant. Boston, Charles C. Little and James Brown, 
1844: 8 vo. pp. 286. 


Tug case of Rogers, is one of much interest to the 
Medical and Legal professions, from its bearing on the 
subject of the Medical Jurisprudence of insanity; and it 
is hoped that the following synopsis of the facts may prove 
useful, by directing attention to this important subject. 

Present—Chief Justice Shaw, and Judges Wilde and 
Dewey. 

Samuel D. Parker, Esq., the Attorney General, produced 
and read the conviction and sentence of Abner Rogers, Jr. 
as a “second comer,” in the State Prison; by which it 
appeared that Rogers was convicted and sentenced in March, 
1833, for having counterfeit money in his possession, with 
intent, &c., to two years hard labor in the State prison ; 
and again, in 1838, for burglary and theft, to five years 
imprisonment. As a “second comer,” under these two 
sentences, Was again sentenced at the Municipal Court for 
the city of Boston, at the March Term, 1848, to six months 
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additional confinement in the State prison, which last sen- 
tence he was undergoing at the time of the homicide. 

On Thursday, the 15th of June, in the afternoon, Mr. 
Lincoln, the warden, came into the shoe-shop of the prison, 
where Rogers was employed, in company with a stranger. 

Immediately after his entrance, and while engaged in con- 
versation with one of the prisoners, Rogers passed across 
the room, took a knife from another bench, with which he 
approached the warden, and inflicted three wounds in quick 
succession ; one in the small of the back, one in the back 
under the shoulder-blade, and another in the neck. 

Without uttering a word, the warden fell into the arms 
of a bystander, and expired. 

By the testimony of Dr. William J. Walker, physician 
of the prison, who made a post mortem examination of 
the body, it appeared that the wound in the small of the 
back, was slight; that the wounds under the shoulder- 
blade, and in the neck, were very severe ; the latter, divi- 
ding the carotid artery, and injuring the windpipe. 

The indictment charged the prisoner with the crime of 
murder, and the Attorney General stated, that in regard to 
the various particulars alleged, he was prepared with testi- 
mony, to establish his guilt; but as the act of killing, and 
the manner of its accomplishment, was admitted by prison- 
er’s counsel, the testimony relating to these points is omitted 
in this account. 

The Attorney General farther stated to the jury, that the 
case depended upon their decision of the single question— 
Was Abner Rogers, Jr., an accountable moral agent at 


- the time of the homicide ? 


To establish this point, Dr. Walker was recalled, and 
stated that he had known the prisoner for a number of years, 
and that he saw him on the morning of the homicide, when 
he came to the hospital for examination. 

All applicants for medical treatment, come to the hospital, 
together, to see the physician. Rogers was among the 
number, on the 15th of June. He walked steadily to his 
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seat in a quiet manner. When his turn came, he passed the 
door of my room in the same quiet manner toward me. 
I asked him what was the matter? He threw himself into 
gesticulations at once, put his hands up to the side of his 
head, and said—*I am in great distress here, I am in pain 
all over, and feel as if I could not govern my mind.” | 
said to him, I understand this. If you will do your part to- 
ward meriting kind treatment, you will receive it; but if 
you do not, you can not receive it. He became collected 
immediately, was attentive to my advice, and went quietly 
away. After seeing me, he was sent back to the shop. 
My prescription, as written in the book for him, was, “ Keep 
at work.” 

Between the Ist of February, 1843, and the day of the 
homicide, the prisoner had presented himself at the hospital 
as an applicant for medical treatment, twelve times; but on 
two occasions only, had he received any medicine. At one 
time liquorice was prescribed, and the other, two bread 
pills. I am satisfied that he was of perfectly sound mind on 
the 15th of June, and that he came to deceive me. 

Dr. Walker farther stated that he never had any conver- 
sation with the prisoner, except when he came to the hospi- 
tal ; that he did not feel his pulse, or examine his tongue on the 
morning of the fifteenth of June, and that he had not heard 
that he was insane, or pretended to be, prior to that time. 

The defense claimed, that Rogers was insane and irre- 
sponsible at the time of the homicide ; and therefore, should 
be excused from the penalty of the crime of murder. 

It was shown by the defense, that Rogers’ general con- 
duct had been as good as other prisoners, until within’a few 
days of the homicide. 

On Monday night, the 12th of June, he ws noisy in his 
cell—repeated expressions of terror, as, “I shall die ! 1 shal} 
die!" &c. Tuesday, the 13th, appeared much agitated, and 
said that he was told by voices overhead, that the popo- 
game was to be played on him; that checkerberry was put 
in his food, and that he must hold his head down and sweat 
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it off. On Wednesday, the 14th, he repeatedly spoke of 
voices informing him that he was to be shut up by the war- 
den,—of the popo-game the officers were playing on him; 
and appeared very anxious about the result. At night was 
very noisy in his cell, for which he was showered the next 
morning. 

Thursday, the day of the homicide, Rogers seemed agita- 
ted and restless ; did not keep at work regularly, but would 
stop, hold his head down, and appeared to be in a study. 

An officer of the prison informed the warden that he be- 
lieved Rogers’ to be insane; to which he replied, that it 
would not do to admit it, for fear of the effect on other pris- 
oners. 

In the afternoon he became still more excited, and repeat- 
edly requested persons to see the wurden and get him re- 
leased from punishment. Although he was as often as- 
sured that no punishment was intended for him, yet it had 
little influence in quieting his fears, and he would imme- 
diately repeat the same request, 

Between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, he went 
to the contractor of the shop, knelt down, and implored him 
to see the warden, and get him excused from punishment. 
At that time, his voice trembled, his hands were clasped, 
and he appeared in great agony. He was told to return to 
his work, which he did. 

In a few minutes after this, Mr. Lincoln came into the 
room, when the fatal blows were given. 

By the testimony of Abner Rogers, Sen., and other rela- 
tives, it appeared that the prisoner had fits in his infancy, 
that continued until he was six or seven years old; that he 
had been subject to turns of wakefulness at night, when he 
would get up and walk his room for hours in a high state 
of alarm, He also had one brother who was imbecile, an- 
other who had fits; and many distant relatives, who had 
either been insane, or extremely nervous. 

On Friday, the day after the homicide, the Rev. Louis 
Dwight, Secretary of the Prison Discipline Society, called 
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to see the family of the deceased warden, ‘and also saw the 
prisoner, whose appearance he thought very singular, and 
indicative of mental disorder. He therefore called on Dr. 
Bell, and induced him to visit him in the prison. The state 
ot the prisoner’s mind is fully detailed by Dr. Bell, who saw 
him repeatedly, and from whose testimony, as well as that 
of Drs. Woodward and Ray, who attended the trial, copious 
extracts are given, The testimony of Mr. Dwight describes 
the same, or similar symptoms as that of Dr. Bell, and is 
therefore omitted. 

It may be remarked, however, that much credit is due to 
him, for his sagacity in perceiving Rogers’ mental state, and 
also, for his benevolent efforts in his behalf, before, and 
during the trial. 

Dr. Bell, testified ;—I am Superintendent and Phy- 
sician of the McLean Asylum, and have been such seven 
years and upwards. I went to see the prisoner, Rogers, at 
the solicitation of the Rev. Mr. Dwight, on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 17th, at an early hour. I had no previous knowl- 
edge of the defendant. After some delay at the prison, we 
were invited by the deputy-warden and chaplain to go to his 
cell. The deputy-warden unlocked the door, and we heard 
& momentary outcry, indicative of fear and affright. It 
seemed like that of a person just roused from sleep, and I 
satisfied myself that this was the case. The conversation 
at first was between him and Mr. Curtis, the chaplain, about 
sending for his father. His manner during this, was calm, 
composed and natural. Mr. Dwight I think, then asked him 
why he killed Mr. Lincoln? Upon this subject, he began at 
once a strain of incoherent and wild remarks, showing plain- 
ly, that his was a case of real, or highly simulated, insanity. 
These he continued until I designedly turned the conversa- 
tion to other subjects. His detail related to certain voices 
which he had heard at various times, and from several of his 
fellow convicts; and which announced to him, that he was 
to be the object of the injurious treatment or influences of 
the warden. The warden had learned from Mr. Curtis, as 
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I gathered it,a knowledge of the popo-game, which Mr. 
Curtis had himself brought’ from the Auburn prison, and 
this was to be practiced upon him. The warden was also 
going to make another injurious attempt upon him, by put- 
tiag checkerberry into his food. I asked him to explain 
what he meant by the popo-game. He replied, that they 
drove you round and round your cell; that he had stood it 
three nights, but that it would be impossible for him to hold 
out twenty-four hours longer. 

I asked him what he meant by checkerberry ? whether it 
was the common evergreen that grows in the woods? He 
said it wasn’t that, but something that set your brain in a 
whirl in a moment. He said that these voices came to him, 
principally, from the top of his cell; some of them were in 
the language of reproach ; as,“ damn you, they'll kill you” 
others were commisserative ; as, “ Rogers you have got to 
die”—* you'll never get out of prison until you are carried 
out feet foremost.” When the conversatiun was turned to 
other subjects, he conversed naturally in relation to them, 
showing no disposition to recur to these troubles. I counted 
his pulse twice at this interview, and found it over one hun- 
dred at each time. His tongue was slightly coated, his 
head cool, face shrunken, and no intolerance of light in the 
somewhat dark place where we were. 

When he began on the popo-game and the injuries prac- 
ticed on him, his manner was exceedingly rapid, repeating 
sometimes three or four times with great volubility and 
rapidity, such phrases as, “tread up”—* tread up”—* damn 
. you, they'll kill you;” this, spoken with a loud voice, and 
great intensity. This interview continued one hour and a 
quarter. 

I saw him again the Tuesday following, the 20th, His 
general manner and appearance were about the same. But 
there was a very considerable difference in his manner of 
treating these imaginary communications. His conversa- 
tion was at first natural and calm. When it turned on the 
subject of the game, he resumed his old rapidity, but every 
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now and then, threw in a sentence like this, “ Well now ; | 
suppose there wasn’t anything in all this ;” or, “the devil 
had put these things into my imaginntion.” His pulse at 
this interview was about one hundred. On turning the con- 
versation to othar points, he talked freely, and with proprie- 
ty, making no allusion to the subject of the voices, which 
was not again referred to, at this interview. 

Friday of the same week, the 23d, I saw him again, and 
let him know who I was, and the object of my visits; that! 
came to ascertain the state of his mind. I told him this, to 
see if he would affect any different symptoms, or exagger- 
ate those he had already shown. His conversation was es- 
sentially the same as before: not introducing the subject of 
these voices himself, and explaining them as having been 
merely his own imaginations, or put into his head by the 
devil. I tried to induce him to treat them as realities, by 
speaking of them as such myself; but could not succeed. 1 
would say to him, “ When you heard Cole say” thus and so. 
He would reply, “I don’t suppose there was any thing at all 
in that.” He once said that he still thought his life in dan- 
ger. His pulse at this time was one hundred. Dr. Bell saw 
the prisoner twice after this, at which times, he spoke of 
the voices only when questioned. 

At the first interview I had with him, he gave an account 
of trying to sweat the checkerberry out of him by hanging 
his head over the bed ; and of his distress in finding the 
blood rushing up from his heart to his head. The first three 
interviews were from an hour and a quarter, to an hour and 
a half,each. The two last, less protracted. 

On Saturday, he said, if he had killed Mr. Lincoln, as it 
was said he had, it was because this popo-game had been 
played upon him. 

I have attended the trial and heard all the evidence that 
has been given in this case. As to my opinion. At the 
time of commencing these investigations, and until 1 came 
into court, | knew nothing of the opinions of others. 1 had 
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no impression upon my mind at the time of going to the 
prison, bat that the act was a willful murder. 

Judging from my ebservations alone, | have come to the 
conclusion, that the case is one of real, and not simulated, 
insanity. That the defendant was laboring under that spe- 
cies of insanity, which is accompanied with a belief of 
hearing false voices, or hallucination. 

The great mass of evidence which I have since heard, 
supposing it to be true, corroborates my first opinion; and 
] have heard but few things inconsistent with it. My rea- 
sons for my opinion are: that the form of insanity, with 
which this ind.vidual appeared to be afflicted, is one not 
generally recogn zed as insanity in the world at large, and 
would hardly be attempted by one competent to feign it, so 
likely would it be to fall short of its object,—that of convin- 
cing people that a person is insane who only hears false 
voices. 

Yet the form of insanity is one well known and unders 
stood, and not unfrequently met with, by those who have the 
care of the insane. The delineation of it by this man, if it 
were feigned, was consistent, and not mingled with any 
symptoms which do not belong to th.s tvpe of disease. 

The communications .e chcd him solely t rough one of 
the senscs—that of hearing; and he never pretended that 
any other was afiected. I have never known this form of 
insanity simulated. 

The probabilities of a lucid interval in tis case, between 
the time of the occurrence of the facts testified to immedi+ 
ately precedin: the homicide, and the homicidal act, are 
very small. |: hould consider that if an outbreak had oc- 
curred under the circumstances here stated, it would evi- 
dence an uncontrollable impulse to violence. It is a well. 
sctiled fact. that after a paroxysm of violence, the insane 
appear comparatively calm and tranquil. 

Dr. Bell here siated a case, illustrative of the last observ 1 
tion, and of the transitory character of the disease in some 
instances. A young man, who had been under his carey 
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killed his father in a paroxysm of insanity, supposing he was 
the devil. 

The young man for a short time previous to the act, had 
shown some slight symptoms of depression, or mental alien- 
ation, but nothing of an alarming character. 

One day his father invited h.m to go out and work at ma- 
king hay. While so engaged, as the father was stooping to 
go through a pair of bars, the son struck him over the head 
with repeated blows of a pitch-fork, and killed him. 

No legal proceedings were had against him. But being 
brought to the hospital immediately after, (within a week) 
he then appeared calm, recognized his delusion, and never 
showed signs of insanity afterwards. 

Dr. Bell presented many other interesting illustrations 
and remarks, which are here omitted. 

(In answer to a question from counsel for defendant,)—I 
consider the present as a case of positive and decided dis- 
case. 

Samnel B. Woodward, testified :—I am Superintendent 
of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, and have been 
so upwards of eleven years. Have been Visiting Physician 
and Director to the Lunatic Retreat of Harttord for ten 
years; and six years was Phys.cian of the Connecticut 
State Prison. In the course of my experience, I have had 
upwa.ds of two thousand cases of insanity, more or less un- 
der my charge, and have attended many others, besides, 

I have attended during this trial, and heard all, or neatly 
all the testimony which has been given. 

Taking the facts testified to, to be true, I am of opinion that 
the prisoner was insane at the time of the homicide. I think 
his case would generally be considered one of monomania 
arising from hallucinations. 

My reasons for this opinion are, that in the first place, 
the form of the insanity is one very difficult of simulation, 
and but verv little known in the community. Then, as 
shown in the prisoner's symptoms, was very coincident in 
all its bearings with the cases which we have; very much 
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so. Ihave never known or heard of this form of insanity 
being simulated. 

The calmness of the defendant after the act, coincides 
with common experience. The outb:eak of an insane per- 
son seems a safety-vaive by which to let off his accumula- 
ted excitement. 

The outbreak or apparent commencement of the disorder, 
is frequently abrupt, and instantaneous. The other facul- 
ties of the mind than those affected, may remain compara- 
tively vigorous. Cases of as short duration as the present, 
are not infrequent, though they can hardly be called com- 
mon. 

(Interesting cases illustrative of this, and other points, were 
mentioned by Dr. Woodward during the examination.) 

It is not uncommon for the insane, or those whose delu- 
sion consists in hearing false voices, to have a passing con- 
sciousness of their delusion, and yet, immed.ately after, re- 
eur to the same delusion. 

My view of this case is, that Rogers, seeing .Mr. Lincoln 
enter with a stranger, and imagining that his time had come 
for punishment, felt an irresistible impulse to the homicidal 
act. My experience would lead me to think that ail his 
thoughts were engrossed by this one idea of pun:shment, 
and that his other controling motives, for the tume being, 
ceased to act. 

Isaac Ray, testified ;—I am Superintendent of the Maine 
State Hospital; have been such for about three years past. 
In that capacity I have had considerable experience in cases 
of insanity, and have otherwise devoted a good deal of at- 
tention to the study of the subject, particularly to its medical 
jurisprudence. [am author of the work on the Medical Ju. 
risprudence of Insanity, bearing my n«me. 

I have attended during this trial, und heard all the testi- 
mony which has been given. 

Taking that to be true, I believe the defendant was insane 
at the time of the homicide. I have not heard a single fact 
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testied to in regard to him, during the week of the homi- 
cide, which I consider incompatible w.th h.s insanity. 

In regard to the reasons for my ep:nion, I can say but lit- 
tle different from what has already been said by Drs. Bell, 
and Woodward. One other fact in addition to what was 
said hy them, struck me forcibly ; that there seemed to be 
no constant eflurt on his part to convey the impress.on that 
he was insane. In regard to the physical symptoms, I 
should say that these showed that sumething was the mat- 
ter withthe man. The state of his pulse, his coated tongue, 
and shrunken features, plainly showed that he was diseased 
in some way. 

I think I never saw, heard, or read, of a case of simulation 
of thiskind. It would be extremely difficult to counterfeit it 
so as not to be detected. 

Charge of Chief Justice Shaw to the Jury. 

After some preliminary remarks on the general object of 
punishment by law, he said :-— 

In order to constitute a crime, a man must have intelli- 
gence and capacity enough to have a criminal intent and 
purpose ; and if his reason and mental powers are either so 
deficient that he has no will, no conscience or controlling 
mental powers, or if through the overwhelming violence of 
mental disease, his intellectual power is for the time obliter- 
ated, he is not a responsible agent, and is not punishable for 
criminal acts. 

If it is proved to the satisfact on of the jury, that the mind 
of the accused was in a dise sed and unsound state, the 
question will be, whether the disease existed to so high a 
degree, that for the time being, it overwhelmed the reason, 
conscience, and judgment, and whether the prisoner in com- 
tting the hom:c.de, acted from an irres.stible and uncon- 
trolluble impulse ; if so, then the act was not the act of a 
voluntary agent, but the involuntary act of the body, with- 
out the concurrence ofa mind directing it. 

The character of the mental disease relicd upon to excuse 
the accused in this case, is partial insanity, consisting of 
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melancholy, accompanied by delusien. The conduct may 
be in many respects regular, the mind acute, and the con- 
duct apparently governed by the rules of propriety, and at 
the same time there may be insane delusion by which the 
mind is perverted. The most common of these cases is 
that of monomania, when the mind broods over one idea, 
and can not be reasoned out of it. This may operate as an 
excuse for a criminal act in one of two modes. Either the 
delusion is such that the person under its influence has a 
real or firm belief of some fact, not true in itself, but which 
if it were true, would excuse his act; as where the belief 
is, that the party killed had an immediate design upon his 
|.fe, and under that belief the insane man killed him in sup- 
posed self-defense. A common instance is when he fully be- 
lieves that the act he is doing, is done by the immediate 
command of God, and he acts under the delusive but sincere 
belief that what he is doing is by the command of a superior 
power, which supersedes all human luws, and the laws of 
nature. Or 2d, this state of delusion indicatcs to an expe- 
rienced person, that the mind is in a diseased state, that the 
known tendency of that diseased state of the mind, is to break 
out into sudden paroxysms of violence, venting itself in acts 
of homicide, or other acts of violense toward friend or foe 
indiscriminately, so that although there were no previous in- 
dications af vielencc, yet the subsequent acts, connecting it- 
self with the previous symptoms and indications, will enable 
an experienced person to say, that the outbreak was of such 
a character, that, for the time being, it must have over- 
borne memory and reason; that the act was the result of 
the disease, and not of a mind capable of choosing; in short 
that it was the result of uncontrollable impulse, and not of 
a person acted upon by motives, and governed by the will. 


The questions, then, in the present case, will be these: 
Ist. Was there such a delusion and hallucination? 


2d. Did the accused act under a false but sincere be- 
lief that the warden had a design to shut him up, and under 
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that pretext, destroy his life, and did he take this means to 
prevent it ? 


3d. Are the facts of such a character, taken in connec- 
tion with the professional witnesses, as to induce the jury 
to believe that the accused had been laboring for several 
days under monomania, attended with delusion ; and did 
this indicate such a diseased state of the mind that the act 
of killing the warden was to be considered as an outbreak 
or paroxysm of the disease, which, for the time being, over- 
whelmed or suspended reason and judgment, so that the ac- 
cused was not un accountable agent ? 


If such was the case, the accused was entitled to an ac- 
quittal; otherwise, as the evidence proves the fact of kill- 
ing beyond a doubt, without provocation, by the use of a 
deadly weapon, and attended with circumstances of violence, 
cruelty, and barbarity, he must undoubtedly be convicted of 
willful murder. 


In the course of the charge, and in the.analysis of the evi- 
dence, the Chief Justice made some remarks upon the nature 
of the testimony of medical witnesses, to the following ef- 
fect : 

The opinions of professional men on a question of this de- 
scription, are competent evidence, and in many cases are 
entitled to great consideration and respect. The rule of 
law, on which this proof of the opinion of witnesses, who 
know nothing of the actual facts of the case, is founded, is 
not peculiar to medical test.mony, but is a general rule, ap- 
plicable to all cases, when the question is one depending on 
skill and science, in any peculiar department. In general, it 
is the op.nion of the jury which is to govern, and this is to 
be found upon the proof of the facts laid before them. But 
some questions lie beyond the scope of the observation. and 
experience of men in general, but are qui-e within the ob- 
servation and experience of those whose peculiar pursuits, 
and profession, have brought that class of facts frequently 
end habitually under their consideration. Shipmasters and 
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seamen have peculiar means of acquiring knowledge, anda 
experience, in whatever relates to seamanship and nautical 
skill. 

When, therefore, a questinn arises in a court of justice up- 
on that subject, and certain facts are proved by other wit- 
nesses, a shipmaster may be asked his opinion as to the 
character of such acts. The same is true in regard to any 
question of science, because persons conversant with such 
science have peculiar means, from a larger and more 
exact observation, and long experience in such department 
of science, of draw.ng correct inferences from certain facts, 
either observed by themselves, or testified to by other wit- 
nesses. A familiar instance of the application of this prin- 
ciple, occurs very often in cases of homicide, when, upon 
certain facts being testified to by other witnesses, medical 
persons are asked, whether, in their opinion, a particular 
wound described, would be an adequate cause. or whether 
such wound was, in their opinion, the actual cause of death, 
in the particular case. It is upon this ground, that the opin- 
ions of witnesses, who have long been conversant with in- 
sanity in its various forms, and who had the care and su- 
perintendence of insane persons, are received as competent 
evidence, even though they hive not had opportanity to 
examine the particular patient, and observe the symptoms 
and indications of disease, at the time of its supposed ex- 
istence. 

When such opinions come from persons of great expe- 
rience, and in whose correctness and sobriety of judgment 
just confidence can be had, they are of great weight, and 

_deserve the respectful consideration of a jury. 

One caution, in regard to this point, it is proper to add. 
The professional witnesses are not to judge of the credit of 
other witnesses, or of the truth of the facts testified to by 
them. It is for the jury to decide whether such facts are 
satisfactorily proved. The question to be put to the profes- 
sional witnesses, is this: lf the symptoms and indications 
testified to by other witnesses are proved, and if the jury 
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are satisfied of the truth of them, whether, in their opinion, 
the party was insane, 2nd what was the nature and char- 
acter of that insanity ; what state of mind did they indicate; 
and what they would expect would be the conduct of such 
a person, in any supposed circumstances ! 

The jury retired to consider the case, but afterwards 
came in to ask farther instructions upon the two questions, 

“Must the jury be satistied beyond a doubt, of the insan- 
ity of the prisoner. to entitle him to an acquittal ? 

“And what degree of insanity w-ll amount to a justifica- 
tion of the offeuse ?” 

On the first point, the Chief Justice repeated his forego- 
ing remarks upon the same head; and added, that if the 
preponderance of the evidence were in favor of his insanity 
— if iis bearing and leaving, as a whole, inclined that way 
—they would be authorized to find him insane. 

On the second point, he added nothing material to the 
statement of the law already made. 

The jury brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty by reason 
of insanity.” 

The Court directed the confinement of the prisoner in the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, where he died a 
violent death some months after. 

The circumstances attending his death, with other par- 
ticulars relative to his health, state of mind, &c., while in 
the Hospital, were given by Dr. Woodward in reply to a 
letter of inquiry, from Rogers’ counsel, Messrs: Bigelow 
and Bemis, of Boston. 

From this letier, we extract the following particulars, 
When Rogers came to the Hospital, he was not quite well, 
had a frequent puis, and suffered from restlessness and 
want of sleep. On the Sth, 6th, and 8th of February, his 
pulse was over one hundred per m nutc ; he was pale, and 
Jooked anxious. On the 3)th of March, and a few days 
after, he had another turn of sleeplessness. He complained 
of headache, vertigo, and loss of appetite. He looked ill, 
and was irritable. This turn passed off, and he appeared 
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as well as before; worked steadily every dav, attended 
evening prayers, and religious service on the Sabbath, and 
was calm and attentive at both. About the 15th of May, 
he was again excited, had headache, frequent pulse, furred 
tongue, arid bad taste in his mouth, which he attributed to 
bad food. He told an associate that the food offered him 
was a corpse; he could smell it. He ate little, and did not 
work much the week of his death; said that he saw evil 
spirits in his room, and smelt corpses under his bed. His 
suspicion that he was to be poisoned or injured in some way, 
became quite strong, and was increased by these delusions, 
which seemed to get firm hold of his mind, He did not 
sleep from fear, believing that constant vigilance was his 
only security. During this time, he looked ill, appeared 
anxious and distressed. He desired to go to prayers the 
night he made the fatal plunge, and was not particularly 
uneasy until the services were nearly closed. He asked 
an officer near him to go out with him; that is, to his room. 
He told him the service was nearly ended. He then ap- 
plied to his attendant, who also told him the same. He 
said to a patient near him, in a whisper, that the room was 
full of dead bodies. He appeared greatly agitated, and 
apprehensive. Suddenly, he sprang from the window of 
the room, 2 distance of twelve or fifteen feet ; and from the 
injury received from the fall, died thirty-six hours after, not 
being conscious of anything after the leap. 

While at work in the shop, some days before his death, 
he appeared uneasy and suspicious, and looked wild and 
excited. He stepped into an adjoining shop, looked about 
anxiously, and returned to his work without speaking. 
During this week he appeared much as he did the week pre- 
vious to the homicide. I have no idea that Rogers intend- 
ed to commit suicide. His only object was to escape from 
dangers, which then seemed to cluster around him. He 
probably acted from impulse. and as is usual in such cases, 
was wholly regardless of the consequences of his move- 


ments at the time. After his death. some circumstances 
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came to our knowledge, which led us to suppose that he 
had thought of attempting to escape: but as far as is 
known, he made no such attempt. 

Dr. Woodward farther states, that there was a marked’ 
coincidence in his conduct immediately before the homicide 
and occasionly for many years previous, and after he came 
to the hospital; especially the week previous to his death. 

These facts and his general appearance while at the 
Hospital, confirm the opinion expressed on the trial, that 
Rogers was insane and irresponsible when he committed 
the homicide, and when he made the fatal rush which ter- 
minated his life. 

In view of the facts presented at the trial of Rogers, to- 
gether with the opinions of the medical witnesses, we are 
not surprised at the verdict of the jury. 


Taken, also, in connection with his subsequent history, 
as given by Dr. Woodward, and the presumption is very 
strongly confirmed, that the homicide was committed under 
the influence of an insane impulse. 

Neither is it surprising, that a man, of even Dr. Walker’s 
ability, should have misjudged in regard to the state of 
Rogers’ mind, when he came to the hospital,on the morning 
of the homicide. He had just heard of his disorderly con- 
duct in his cell, and had witnessed as the prisoner came in, 
some eccentricity of manner, which induced a suspicion 
against his candor. He saw him but for a moment, in com- 
pany with others; and believing that he came to deceive 
him, made no particular examination of his symptoms. He 
did not see, or converse with the prisoner again until after 
the homicide, and therefore, had no sullicient opportunity to 
judge of his mental condition, before that vecurrence. 

H. A. B. 


N. Y. Srare Lunatic Asyuum. 
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Notices of Books. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tar limits of our Journal will not allow us to notice at a 
much length the various works that appear on insanity and j 
subjects relating to the welfare of the Insane. Occasion- ai 
ally, as in our last number, when a work abounds with new " 


and valuable facts, we shall endeavor to present them in 
this Journal. We purpose however, to notice all new 
works on these subjects, though usually in a brief manner, 
and in this way, hope to give our readers early notice 
where they can obtain full information on all the various 
subjects relating to mental maladies. 


1. Trarre comprer pe L’ Anatomie, de ja Physiologie et de la Pathologie 
du Systeme nerveux Cerebro-spinal. Par M. Foville. lre partie Anatomy. 
Paris, 1844. 

A Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of the centre of 
the Cerebro-spinal nervous system. By M. Foville; first part, Anatomy. 

Paris, 1845, 8 vo pp 676. 


No writer is more deserving of confidence on every 
thing relating to the diseases of the brain than M. Foville. 
He has made this organ and its diseases an especial study 
for many years, and enjoyed the best opportunities for pros- 
ecuting his inquiries. 

His article on Alienation Mentale in the Dictionaire 
De medicine et de Chirurgie Pratiques, we regard as one 
of the best Treatises we have on insanity. The present 
volume is devoted to the anatomy of the brain and spinal 
cord. It is accompanied by an atlas of twenty-three 
lithographic plates, delineating the anatomy of the brain, 
and illustrating the peculiar views of the author. 
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Two more volumes on the Physiology and Pathology 
of the brain, are to follow, and the whole we have no 
doubt will constitute as the author promises it shall, a com- 
plete treatise on the subject of which it treats. 

Commending the present volume to the careful study of 
all those who wish to obtain a minute knowledge of the 
anatomy of the brain and spinal cord, we await impa- 
tiently the appearance of the other volumes, when we shall 
endeavor to examine the whole work, and present what- 
ever we find in it that is new and valuable to our readers, 


2. Terarvre ve ta Four pes Animaux, de ses rapports Avec celle de |' Homme 
et les legislations actuelles, par Pierquin, officer de 'universite, ancien medecin 
de |’ Hospice de la charite, Membre de plusieurs academies royales, nationales 
et etrangeres, etc. 

A Treatise on the Insanity of Animals, ete., by M. Pierquin. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp 527—425. Paris, 1839. 


This as the reader may well suppose from its title, is 2 
remarkable work. “I have read it,” says Orfila, “with the 
most lively interest. It is well arranged, well written, and 
full of curious facts,” 

The author discusses at some length the degree of intel- 
ligence of animals compared with that of man, and shews 
the probability of their being liable to mental diseases. He 
then treats of the symptoms of insanity in animals, and the 
varieties of this disease to which they are liable, and con- 
cludes they are subject to the same as man, with the excep- 
tion of demonomania. He adds that formerly they were 
supposed to be particularly liable to demonomania, and 
were burned in great numbers as beings possessed of demons. 

“Formerly,” he says, “all animals affected with any 
degree of mental alienation were immédiately killed under 
the pretext that they were possessed, the same as men were 
burned, who were thus accused, and now days” he com- 
plains, “they continue to be killed whenever they manifest 
the least mental disturbance froyn apprehension, they will 
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become mad, and that they can not be cured.” THe how- 
ever shews by numerous examples, that many cases of in- 
sanity in animals, may be cured, and contends “that the 
periodical and public murdering of a whole race of animals 
—and the killing of them upon the slightest suspicion of 
their being diseased without any effort to cure them, and 
often when no disease exists, has a very bad effect upon 
public morals, and especially upon the youth of the coun- 
try.” 

We can not analyse the work so as to present many of 
the facts it contains to our readers, but we can assure them 
that it will well repay perusal, and we believe no one can 
read it without having his benevolent feelings enlarged and 
improved, and so far as they regard the brute creation, we 
believe there is room for improvement, for who can deny 
that the sufferings inflicted upon animals by man, is great, 
even unutterable. 

In looking into the valuable work of “ Youatt on the Horse, 
published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge,” we find he believes that ani- 
mals are liable to insanity. He observes, “there is no 
doubt that the animals which we have subjugated, possess 
many of the same mental faculties as the human being, 
volition, memory, attachment, gratitude, resentment, fear, 
and hatred. Who has not witnessed the plain and manifest 
display of these principles and feelings in our quadruped 
dependants? The simple possession of these faculties 
implies that they may be used for purposes good or bad, and 
that, as in the human being, they may be deranged or 
destroyed by a multitude of causes which it is not necessary 
to particularize. In the quadruped as in the biped, the 
lesion or destruction of a certain part of the brain, may 
draw after it the derangement, or disturbance, or perversion 
of a certain faculty of the mind. It is only because the 
mental faculties, and good as well as bad properties of the 
inferior beings, have been’so lately observed and ac- 
knowledged, that any doubt on this point can for a moment 
be entertained.” 
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3. Trarre compner pe w’Hypocnonpriz, par J. L. Brachet, Professeur de 
Pathologie generale, President de la Societe de Medecine de Lyon. (Ouvrage 
Couronne par "Academic Royale de Medecine. Octavo, pp. 739. Paris 
and Lyon, 1844, Baillerie. 

A complete treatise on Hypochondriasis, by J. L. Brachet, &c. 


Tuts is a very elaborate work. The learned author has 
examined the subject of Hypochondriasis, in all its bearings, 
and collected and examined most of the recorded facts res- 
pecting this interesting disease. 

The work is divided into four parts. 

1. Observations and Reflections. 

2. The Physiological History of the Disease. 

3. Its Pathological History. 

4. The Therapeutics of Hypochondriasis. 

In the first part he narrates at length, twenty-seven cases 
of this disease. 

The Physiological part is devoted to an examination of 
the various theories relating to it, and conjectures respect- 
ing its nature and seat. 

The Pathological portion is principally occupied with its 
causes, progress, complications, prognosis, and termination. 

The fourth part is devoted to the treatment. 

The numerous cases whieh are first given, and with 
which the work rather singularly commences, are interest- 
ing and valuable, and serve to illustrate the varieties of hy- 
pochondriasis, their origin, progress, and termination, and in 
fact of themselves constitute a useful work on this disease. 

But the physiological part appears to have most engaged 
the attention of the author, and he has given a full and im- 
partial history of the opinions of others respecting the seat 
and nature of the disease. 

He divides the opinion of authors into four classes. 

Ist. The Humoral, or those who locate the disease in the 
humors of the body. 

2d. The Organic, or those who place it in some of the 
abdominal viscera. 
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3d. The Nervous, or those who believe it seated in the 
nervous system. 

4th. The Cerebral, or those who think it a disease of the 
brain. 

Thus, he says, “the opinions on Hypochondriasis were 
humoral during the long reign of humorism—organic when 
solidism prevailed, nervous when the nerves played an im- 
portant part in physiology, and finally cerebral among those 
whose studies had been especially directed to the brain.” 

Each of these opinions the author examines with great 
ability and much learning, and goes very far, we think, to- 
wards their refutation. His own opinion is then given, 
which is, that these theories are all true in part,—that each 
author has truly seen what he describes, but being biased 
by previous studies or reigning doctrines, his mind has re- 
ceived an undue influence towards a particular theory. 

M. Brachet believes that Hypochondriasis is not confined 
to any one of these systems. That “it is not exclusively seat- 
ed in the brain, neither in the nervous system, nor in the 
ganglionary system of nerves, but in all. Each of these 
three systems are affected in this disease, and each plays so 
important a part that if any one is not affected, then the 
disease ceases to be Hypochondriasis.” 


Pathological researches respecting this disease has, he 
believes, thrown but little or no Jight upon it. 

The chapters on the Causes, Progress, and Termination 
of Hypochondriasis, are interesting and instructive ; but we 
have not space to dwell upon them. He thinks the disease 
hereditary, and that the offspring of nervous, irritable moth- 
ers, are peculiarly liable to it. That the too delicate and 
effeminate education of children, and the premature cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual powers disposes to it. 

The chapter on the treatment of the disease, is very full 
and complete, though it contains little that is new. Opium, 
he thinks, is generally injurious, though he cites one case in 
which a hypochondriac took a very large dose of Syden- 
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ham’s laudanum to kill himself, which narcotsed hin power- 
fully, and cured him. 

While acknowledging the ability and learning displayed 
in this work, we cannot give our full assent to all the views 
it contains. We are still inclined to regard Hypochondria- 
sis with Georget, Ialret, and some others, as essentially a 
disease of the brain, or in the same sense, that mental aliena- 
tion is a disease of that organ. In fact, we consider Hypo- 
chondriasis but a variety of insanity, a monomania respect- 
ing the bodily health. We are led to this opinion from see- 
ing it produced in the same way, by moral causes, by inju- 
ries of the head, and by seeing it as we often do, alternate 
with other forms of Insanity. 

We think it unfortunate that it is not so regarded and so 
treated, Usually it proves incurable or very protracted, but 
the reason of this is, that it is not properly treated in its 
first stage. Now that Lunatic Asylums are made comfort- 
able abodes for all invalids, they are not unfrequently, in 
this country, resorted to by the hypochondriacal ; and we 
have known a considerable number of cases cured, which 
we believe would have become incurable if the patients had 
been permitted to run after every Charlatan, and change 
their treatment daily, as they would have done had they 
been at liberty. 

In conclusion, we commend this work in the strongest 
_ terms, to all those interested in the study of the diseases of the 


brain and nervous system. 


4. On Fetonep anv Facritriovs Distases. Chiefly of Soldiers and Seamen, 
on the means used to simulate or produce them, and on the best modes of 
discovering impostors. By Hector Gavin, M. D. London, 1843. pp. 436. 


Fifty-six pages of this work are devoted to insanity. We 
find in it but little that is new, yet it appears to be, a fair 
collection of facts and opinions from other writers relating to 
the subject, and is a good work of reference. We are sur- 
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prised to find that while numerous cases of the successful 
feigning of many diseases are given, none relate to insan- 
ity, and yet the author states that the idea is extremely pre- 
valent, that insanity is easily simulated. 

We know that such is a prevalent opinion, yet we believe 
it is a very incorrect one. We agree in opinion with 
Georget, Conolly, and others, who have made insanity a 
study, that it is a disease extremely difficult to feign so as 
to deceive those who are well acquainted with the phenom- 
ena of mental alienation. We have never known even 
one such case, and we wish those who in courts of justice, 
confidently assert that such frequently occur, would adduce 
instances of the fact. 


5. A Manvat or Mepicat Jonisrrnupence by Alfred S. Taylor, Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence, and Chemistry, in Guy's Hospital, London, 1844. 
18mo. pp. 679. 


Of the merits of this werk as a whole, we do not purpose 
to speak.; in fact we have, read only the part relating to in- 
sanity, and probably shall not the remainder, as it is printed, 
in such villainous small type that our eyes are pained by 
the attention already given to the work. A great injury is 
done to many, by printing important works in this manner, 
and we can conceive no object in this case, unless it is that 
reliance for the sale of the work is placed on its cheapness 
rather than its merits. 

Thirty-four pages are devoted to insanity,—far less we 
think than the importance of the subject demanded. The 
author appears to believe the plea of insanity is too fre- 
quently made, and also that medical witnesses, “ lose sight 
of their true position” and testify improperly. But he 
furnishes no proof of these assertions. 

He says, “that this kind of defense is being carried too 
far, will be apparent from the observation of Mr. Baron 
Gurney, in the case of the King v. Reynolds, where the 
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Judge said that the defense of insanity had lately grown to 
a fearful height, and the security of the public required 
that it should be watched.” 

For our part, we do not see how that this assertion of 
the Judge has made apparent that the “ defense of insanity 
is carried too far.” We rather adhere to the opinion of 
Georget, Marc, Prichard, and others, who have devoted 
their lives to the study of Insanity, that the plea is not so 
often successfully made, as it ought to be, and that many 
deplorable madmen have perished on the scaffold. 

We also rely upon our own observation in the prisons 
of this country, where we find a considerable number of 
lunatics, and who were so in the opinion of the physicians 
attached to the prisons, when committed. In some instances 
insane individuals having escaped from a Lunatic Asylum, 
have been arrested for crime, and committed to prison. 

Mr. Taylor says, “The law operates most unequally. 
One case becomes a subject of prominent public interest, 
and every exertion is made to construe the most trivial 
points of character into proofs of insanity; an acquittal 
follows. Another case is tried at the assizes, may excite no 
interest—it is left for itself—the accused is convicted, and 
either executed or otherwise punished, although the evidence 
of insanity, had it been as carefully sought for, and brought 
out, would have been as strong in this, as in the former 
instance.” To which he adds, as we have quoted, that 
“this kind of defense is being carried too far.” Surely we 
can not so infer from che illustration he has given, and which 
we have just quoted, but directly the reverse. The plea in 
this case “left to itself,” failed according to our author be- 
cause evidence that did exist, was not sought for, 

Tar from us is any des‘re to screen the guilty by the plea 
of insanity, or by any other plea. We would have every 
ease thoroughly investigated and “ watched,” as the learned 
judge requests, and most scrupulously would we guard the 
interests of society; but we also feel anxious that the 
insane—those who by visitation of Providence are depri- 
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ved of their reason—should not be held as responsible as 
if they were sane, and therefore, we entreat those who 
have the management of cases where mental disorder is 
supposed to exist, not to neglect collecting the proof of it, 
in consequence of the popular cry, which we think is 
unwarranted by facts, that “this kind of defense is being 
carried too far,” 


6. AnnaLes Mepico—Psycuotociaves.—The September 
number of this excellent Journal, contains an article on 
the “Influence of Diseases of the Heart on the Intellectual 
and Moral Faculties,” by Dr. Saucerotte, Physician in 
Chief to the Civil and Military Hospital of Luneville. He 
cites numerous instances—several in the same family, 
where Hypertrophy and other affections of the heart 
appeared to produce derangement of the intellectual and 
moral powers, and he wishes to call the attention of others 
to an examination of the subject. We have often noticed 
an apparent connection between diseases of the heart and 
the brain. In some cases the disease of the heart appeared 
to be the consequence of the mental disorder, but in others, 
the heart affection preceded. 

The writer mentions that the pulse of Napoleon did not 
beat but forty times a minute, and refers to Corvisart, who 
undoubtedly knew, as his authority. 


Removal of two hundred insane persons from the 
Salpetriere and Bicetre Hospitals of Paris, to the Asylums 
of Saint-Venant, Lille, Armentieres, and Mareville. 

The same number of the Annales, contains a very in- 
teresting account of this journey, by Ulysse Trelat, Physician 
to the Salpetriere Hospital. 

The Hospitals Salpetriere and the Bicetre, the former 
occupied by insane women, and the latter by men, having 
hecome crowded to a degree likely te endanger the health 
of the patients, the government decided to remove two 
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hundred from each, to the Asylums above mentioned, and 
this was carried into effect in the months of June, and July 
last. 

The account given by M. Trelat, relates only to the re- 
moval of the women from Salpetriere, and is exceedingly 
interesting. The class of patients removed, were the incu- 
rable, and the violent and disorderly. The most wise pre- 
cautions were taken to secure their comfort and safety 
during the journey. It was also very kindly determined, 
that none should be sent who had friends or relatives at 
Paris, who were in the habit of visiting them. 

The common diligences of Paris were selected as the 
best vehicles for conveying them, and these were altered 
so as to convert their three apartments into two. The front 
part was fitted up so as to accommodate twelve violent and 
filthy patients, and the rear so as to receive seven of the 
tranquil class. The front part was so arranged that each 
patient could be fastened, and also in a manner to secure 
cleanliness. 

A supervisor and two female attendants accompanied 
each diligence. All the patients had new dresses prepared 
for the occasion, and this to a class who had long been used 
only to the cast-off dresses of the superior class of patients, 
attracted much of their attention, and highly gratified them. 
On noticing the pleasure thus afforded to these poor imbe- 
ciles, M. Trelat truly remarks, “Among women there is 2 
love of dress, especially of beautiful and clear colors, which 
survives the ruin of the intellect and of every other senti- 
ment.” 

The first departure commenced the 27th of June, at nine 
o'elock in the evening ; at 5, they took their first meal in 
the diligence, as they were not allowed to leave it during the 
journey. 

The distance was about 140 miles, and the journey was 
accomplished in thirty hours ; and such were the excellent 
precautions taken that no accident whatever happened, and 
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to most of the patients it afforded enjoyment, and several 
were much improved by it. 

M. Trelat has given many interesting details which we 
would gladly transfer to our pages if we had space ; but as 
he has promised an additional article, we may recur again 
to the subject. The expense of the journey was nearly 
three thousand dollarsjand the Hospitals of Paris are to pay 
the Hospital of St. Venant $1 61 per week, that of Lille 
$1 68, and those of Armentieres, and Mareville, $1 75 a 
week, for the support of the patients. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reports of the Asylums for the Insane in Europe. 


Mr. James M. Barnard, an enterprising merchant of Bos- 
ton, feeling a deep interest in the welfare of the insane, took 
occasion a few years since during his travels in Europe, to 
visit many of the Asylums for the Insane in the countries 
through which he passed. When thus engaged, the idea 
occurred to him that it would be very desirable to effect an 
exchange of annual Reports with the Asylums of this coun- 
try. He suggested it to several of the Medical Superinten- 
dents of the European institutions, who approved of the 
plan. On his return to this country he consulted those 
having charge of the Asylums here, and by perseverance 
on his part, and the aid of his commercial agents in Europe, 
has succeeded in affecting the object of his wishes. He re- 
ceived in October last about four hundred English reports, 
and has distributed them to the various Asylums in the Uni- 
ted States. We desire to express our feelings of obligation 
to Mr. Barnard for his disinterested services, and for thus 
making commerce contributory to science and benevolence. 
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Reports of the Asylums for the Insane in England. 


We noticed so fully in our last number the Asylums for 
the Insane in England, that we shall not notice these Reports 
in the present number, but shall probably refer to them 


hereafter. 
Reports of the Lunatic Asylums in the United States. 


We do not purpose to notice these separately, and at the 
time they are issued, but intend hereafter to review them at 
one time, so as to present a general view of the Asylums in 
this country, in one number of the Journal. 


Nervous Fluid. 


At asitting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 
10th of June last, M. M. Thilorier, and Lafontaine, commu- 
nicated to the Academy that they had discovered a new im- 
ponderable fluid, resembling electricity or galvanism, but 
dissimilar from either. 


New Journal of Insanity. 


The first number of a Journal, exclusively devoted to the 
consideration of mental diseases, has recently been published 
in Berlin, Prussia, by M. M. Damerow, Flemming, and 


Roller. 
Previncial Lunatic Asylum, Canada. 


The Government of Canada has resolved to proceed im- 
mediutely to the erection of an Asylum for the insane, It 
is to be located at Toronto, and is to be built of sufficient 
size to accommodate three hundred patients. Commission- 
ers appointed to superintend the erection of the Asylum, 
have recently visited the United States for the purpose of 
examining various institutions for the insane, preparatory to 
determining upon the plan for the Asylum at Toronto. 
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Rhode Island Lunatic Asylum. 


The site has been selected, and a valuable farm consist: 
ing of from fifty to an hundred acres, has been purchased 
for the Asylum, It is situated about half way between the 
city of Providence and Pawtucket. The location is said to 
be a good one, combining variety and beauty of prospect, 
with retirement. We understand that suitable buildings 
will soon be erected. 


First Lunatic Asylum in the United States. 


This was in the city of New York, and on the precise 
spot where now stands theCity Hall It was erected above 
one hundred years since, and consisted of a building sixty 
feet by twenty-four, two stories high. Into this was received 
the indigent poor, the sick, the orphan, the maniac, and the 
refractory. Dr.John Van Buren was the first Physician. 
His salary was one hundred pounds a year, he finding me- 
dicine. 


Ezxemptior. of the Cherokee Indians and Africans from 
Insanity. 


Dr. Lillybridge, of Virginia, who was employed by the 
Government as the Medical Officer to superintend the re- 
moval of the Cherokee Indians, in 1827-8 and 9, and who 
saw more than twenty thousand Indians, and inquired much 
about their diseases, informs us he never saw or heard of a 
case of insanity among them. 


Dr. Butler, who has been a devoted Missionary and Phy- 
sician among the Cherokees for about a quarter of a centu- 
ry, informs us in a recent letter, that he has as yet seen no 
case of decided insanity among them, though he has occa- 
sionally seen them delirious when sick of other diseases ; 
and adds that an intelligent Chief, 2 man now 80 years old, 
told him that “ he had never known a case of insanity among 
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time they are issued, but intend hereafter to review them at 
one time, so as to present a general view of the Asylums in 
this country, in one number of the Journal. 


Nervous Fluid. 


At asitting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 
10th of June last, M. M. Thilorier, and Lafontaine, commu- 
nicated to the Academy that they had discovered a new im- 
ponderable fluid, resembling electricity or galvanism, but 
dissimilar from either. 


New Journal of Insanity. 


The first number of a Journal, exclusively devoted to the 
consideration of mental diseases, has recently been published 
in Berlin, Prussia, by M. M. Damerow, Flemming, and 
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Provincial Lunatic Asylum, Canada. 


The Government of Canada has resolved to proceed im- 
mediutely to the erection of an Asylum for the insane. It 
is to be located at Toronto, and is to be built of sufficient 
size to accommodate three hundred patients. Commission- 
ers appointed to superintend the erection of the Asylum, 
have recently visited the United States for the purpose of 
examining various institutions for the insane, preparatory to 
determining upon the plan for the Asylum at Toronto. 
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Rhode Island Lunatic Asylum. 


The site has been selected, and a valuable farm consist: 
ing of from fifty to an hundred acres, has been purchased 
for the Asylum. It is situated about half way between the 
city of Providence and Pawtucket. The location is said to 
be a good one, combining variety and beauty of prospect, 
with retirement. We understand that suitable buildings 
will soon be erected. 


First Lunatic Asylum in the United States. 


This was in the city of New York, and on the precise 
spot where now stands theCity Hall It was erected above 
one hundred years since, and consisted of a building sixty 
feet by twenty-four, two stories high. Into this was received 
the indigent poor, the sick, the orphan, the maniac, and the 
refractory. Dr.John Van Buren was the first Physician. 
His salary was one hundred pounds a year, he finding me- 
dicine. 


Exemption of the Cherokee Indians and Africans from 
Insanity. 


Dr. Lillybridge, of Virginia, who was employed by the 
Government as the Medical Officer to superintend the re- 
moval of the Cherokee Indians, in 1827—8 and 9, and who 
saw more than twenty thousand Indians, and inquired much 
about their diseases, informs us he never saw or heard of a 
case of insanity among them. 


Dr. Butler, who has been a devoted Missionary and Phy- 
sician among the Cherokees for about a quarter of a centu- 
ry, informs us in a recent letter, that he has as yet seen no 
case of decided insanity among them, though he has occa- 
sionally seen them delirious when sick of other diseases ; 
and adds that an intelligent Chief, 2 man now 80 years old, 
told him that “ he had never known a case of insanity among 
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his people, such as he had seen in the Hospital at Philadel- 
phia.” 
Insanity is rare we believe among the Africans. Cinquez, 


and other of the Amistad Negroes, when in this country a 
few years since, visited the Retreat for the Insane at Hart- 


ford, Ct., and saw many of the patients there. They in- 
formed the writer of this article, that insanity was very rare 
in their native country. Most of them had never seen an 
instance. Cinquez stated however that he had seen one 


case. 


NOTICE. 


We are pleased to be able to state, that we think the 
Journal of Insanity is established on a permanent basis, 
though the list of subscribers is small. We hope those who 
now receive it, who are friendly to such a periodical, will 
call the attention of others, especially of Physicians, Law- 
yers, and Clergymen to the work, and induce them to sub- 
scribe for it. We venture to make this request, being con- 
vinced from numerous communications, that the work is 
thought to be valuable and worthy of being sustained, and 
ithe price is very low. No exertion will be spared to make 
the Journal useful and instructive. A few of the early num- 
bers are still on hand, with which we can supply new sub- 
scribers. 

While on the subject of the Journal, it may be proper to 
state, that for all the articles without any name or initials 
attached, Dr. Baicuas, the principal Editor, is alone respon- 
sible. 
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